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Rates. 
RICHARD PAYNE KNIGHT. 

Has the English text of Mr. Richard Payne 
Knight’s journey in Sicily, which latter he under- 
took in company with the renowned German 
painter Philipp Hackert (b. 1737, d. 1807) and Mr. 
Charles Gore (b. 1729, d. 1807), and the journal 
of which, under the title of Tagebuch einer Reise 
nach Sicilien, von Richard Payne Knight, was 
translated by Goethe and published by him in his 
interesting biography of Philipp Hackert,—has 
the English text of this journal ever been pub- 
lished? Not having Mr. Lewes’s excellent Life 
of Goethe at hand, I do not know whether or not 
his English biographer has mentioned this. The 
three travellers and friends left Rome on April 3, 
1777, and the last entry in the journal is of the 
first days of June of the same year. (Vide 
Goethe’s Works, 40 vols. ed., vol. xxx. pp. 89- 
148. The biography of Philipp Hackert* is in the 

* Goethe began this biography shortly after Hackert’s 
death, 1807. It consists mostly of material furnished by 
the painter himself, and was first published by Goethe in 
1811 : ** Philipp Hackert, Biographische Skizze, meistens 
nach dessen eigenen Aufsiitzen entworfen. Tiibingen.” 
The great poet had first become acquainted with Hackert’s 


drawings and pictures at Gotha, but they became person- | 


ally known to each other during Goethe's Italian journey, 
1787. It seems that Goethe was not well pleased with 
the success this biography had, for in a letter written to 


his dear old Zelter, dated from Weimar, April 14, 1820— | 


| XXX. p. 232.) 


| - "Oo 8 . 
same volume, xxx., pp. 55-278, including, of 
| course, Mr. Knight’s journal. 


Goethe calls Mr. 
Knight, whom he also mentions as the author of 
an important work (An analytical Essay on the 
Greek Alphabet, by Richard Payne Knight, Lon- 
don, 1791), a man possessed of much knowledge, 
especially of Greek literature. He was a lover of 
the fine arts, “for Downton Castle in Shropshire, 
his native place, contains many specimens of 
sculpture and painting which he has collected 
during his travels.” (Vide anté, Goethe, vol. 
Goethe had a doubt, which he 
also expresses, whether or not it would be worth 
the trouble to translate and print the journal, as 
several trustworthy and even elegant travellers 
(Swinburne, Riedesel, Brydone,* Stolberg, and 
others) had given excellent descriptions of a 
country—Sicily—which at that time (the last 


| quarter of the eighteenth century) had only just 
| guast been discovered by studious, observant and 
| learned travellers. 

| having printed it. 
| everywhere as a man of the world, as an elegant 


We cannot but thank him for 
Mr. Knight shows himself 


scholar, as a lover of the fine arts. Some of his 
descriptions—Paestum, the Lipari Islands, Paler- 
mo, Girgenti, Catania, Messina, &c.—are as at- 


If it were not as presumptuous 
as it seems to be strange to retranslate a trans- 
lated work into its original language, I would 
give some specimens of Mr. Knight’s descriptions, 
but to the student of German one or two extracts 
of Goethe’s version will be interesting. —— 
of Palermo, the traveller shows himself as a 
thoughtful observer :— 

“Wir fanden die Leute, wiihrend der kurzen Zeit 
unsers hiesigen Aufenthalts, ausserordentlich héflich. Sie 
affectiren nicht jene ungelenke Grossheit, welche der 
rémische und neapolitanische Adel annimmt; sondern 
sie scheinen mehr an die wahren Freuden des Lebens zu 
denken. Fremde sind gewiss, hier eine aufmerksame 
Hdflichkeit zu finden, und zwar auf die gefiilligste Weise. 
. Die Frauen [of Palermo ] sind iiberhaupt lebhaft und 


a charming letter full of spring-air and gentle feelings— 
he says :— 

“ In a fortnight I think of going to Karlsbad, and on 
that account I have looked out for a Hackert for you and 
sent it herewith nicely bound. You have truly perceived 
the care and the mind which I myself have bestowed and 
lent to the little volume; it is altogether forgotten in 
dear old Germany, and, together with much that is good 
and useful, has become covered by the sand-waftage 
(Sandweben) of daily life. But now and then it will 
float to the top or be dug up like amber. Thanks for 
having wished to remind me of it. (Vide Briefwechsel 
zwischen Goethe und Zelter in den Jahren 1796—1832. 
Edited by Dr. Riemer, 6 vols. Berlin, 1833—1834, 
vol. iii. p. 76.) 

* P. Brydone, A Tour through Sicily and Malta. 
The first edition was published in London, 1774, in two 
volumes. This interesting work has been translated into 
French and German (twice). 
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angenehm, aber im Ganzen fehlen ihnen jene Vollkom- 
mevheiten, wodurch die Englinderinnen so liebenswiirdig 
sind. . . Ihre Manieren sind nicht dusserst fein, aber be- 
quem und nattirlich, und nicht. durch die thirichte 
Nachahmung der Franzosen verderbt, wodurch die Italie- 
ner von Stande so licherlich werden, und wovon unsere 
eigenen Landsleute nicht villig frei sind.” (Vide ante, 
Goethe, vol. xxx., pp. 106, 107.) 

And speaking of Girgenti, he writes :— 

“ Dieser Tempel [ of Hercules}, wie manches andere 
Gebiiude der Griechen, ward niemals vollendet. Ihr 
ktihner Geist war immer auf das Erhabene gerichtet ; 
aber sie besassen nicht immer die Ausdauer, um ihren 
ungeheuren Plan durchzufiihren. . . . Gliicklich wiiren 
sie gewesen, hiitten sie niemals ihr Uebergewicht einander 
zeigen wollen, hiitten sie nicht in Kriege sich eingelassen, 
welche den Ueberwundenen nithigten, fremde Vélker 
um Beistand anzurufen, die denn in kurzer Zeit sowohl 
Freunde als Feinde in gleiche Knechtschaft versetzten.” 
(Vide anté, Goethe, vol. xxx. p. 119.) 


Goethe speaks with much praise of these three 
travellers as such and as men in general. Hac- 
kert, a Prussian by birth and (like his two Eng- 


much in his character that is congenial to Eng- 
lishmen as a nation: all three were clever, kind- 


| 





| 
| 


| 
| 


Was Mr. Richard Payne Knight any relation 
to the present Royal Academician who, if I re- 
member right, also bears the family name of 
Payne ? HERMANN Krnpr. 


METRIC PROSE. 


When I introduced this subject into “N. & Q.” 
some years ago, I was ridiculed; and one of the 
most distinguished members of the Episcopate, to 
whom I asserted that the English Bible was com- 
posed in it, and urged him to make trial on the 
first chapter of Genesis, could not, or rather I 
might say would not, see it—so blinded by pre- 
judice are, at times, even the highest and mos 
intelligent minds! Genesis begins thus:— _ - 

“In the beginning God created the heaven | and the 
earth, And the earth was without form and void: | and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep. | And the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters. | And God 
said, Let there be light: and there was light. | And God 
saw the light that it was good: and God | divided the 
light from the darkness. And God called | the light 


lish friends) belonging to the Reformed faith, had | P&*, and the darkness he called Night. | And the even- 


ing and the morning were the first day. | ” 
Could any one with an ear for metre avoid 


hearted, just and upright in every respect, and discerning metre here? And it is so all through 
aiming at a certain end. Knight's antipathy, | the Bible, even where, as in the Chronicles, there 


Goethe mentions, against anything that could | are long strings of proper names. I have treated 


encourage idleness and procrastination (Tagedie- 
berei), breaks through everywhere. (Vide ante, 
Goethe, vol. xxx. p. 231.) 

Mr. Charles Gore, of whom mention is made, 
was a Yorkshire gentleman of good old family, 


who had been living on the Continent—on account | : 
| correcting and improving it, and have left it to 


of the ill-health of his wife—for many years, and 
who died at Weimar, where he had lived the 
friend of the high-minded Grand Duke, Carl 
August, and of his circle. One of Mr. Gore’s 
daughters was married to Lord Cowper*; an- 
other, Elisa, was a clever pupil of Philipp 
Hackert. Some of her drawings in sepia are still 
to be seen in the Rémisches Haus at Weimar, in 
Carl August’s bedroom. (Adolf Stahr, Weimar 
und Jena, 1852, vol. i. p. 39.) 
Emily, a clever and high-spirited woman, was, 
according to the letters of contemporaries and to 


of this subject in my Shakspeare- Expositor, and 
those who were best able to judge have decided 
that my views were right. But I did not then 
perceive the whole truth; and this and other 
reasons, make me much regret that I ever pub- 
lished that work. I should have kept it by me, 


appear posthumously if at all. The neglect it has 
met with, I must own, has surprised me; and is 
surely one proof, among many, of the smallness 


| of the number of those who wish to understand 


the greatest of poetry. I there erroneously as- 
serted that metric prose did not, except in a rare 


| instance or two, go beyond the seventeenth cen- 


A third daughter, | 


tury, and that it was not used by Addison, John- 
son, and others; whereas the truth is, that it has 
never gone out of use—that Johnson, for example, 


| never used any other, and that all works of a 


some remarks of Carl August himself—in his | 
letters to Goethe, Briefwechsel, 2 vols. Weimar, | 


1863—the bonne amie of the Grand Duke. For 
Charles Gore vide Goethe, ant, vol. xxx. pp. 232- 
239. 


* Was he a Lord Cowper? People abroad are fond of 
bestowing this title on rich or important Englishmen. 
This reminds me of a notice in the Jilustrirte Zeitung 


(February 6, 1869, p. 108), in which the admirable | 


English version of Kreissle von Hellborn’s Life of Franz 
Schubert (London, Longmans, 1869) is spoken of as done 
by Herzog Arthur von Coleridge (Arthur, Duke of Cole- 
ridge). Mr. Arthur Duke Coleridge and Sir Bernard 
Burke will please to take notice of this. 


serious character are written in it; such are ser- 
mons, philosophic and critical essays, as Butler's 
Analogy, Harris's Hermes, &c., and nearly all his- 
tories. Addison used both it and plain unmetric 
cerca the former in his Dialogue on Medals, the 
atter in his Travels in Italy. In The Spectator, 
&c., he used both kinds, according to the subject; 
he would even use both in the same paper. Thus, 
the introductory paragraph of “The Visicn of 
Mirza” is in plain, the “ Vision” itself in metric 
prose. But what was my amazement to find 
that, for nearly half a century, I have myself been 
writing metric prose without ever having had the 
slightest suspicion of it! My Mythology of Greece 
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and Italy, and all my histories, are in it; and in 
my Fairy-Mythology, and Tales and Popular Fic- 
tions, like Addison, unconsciously of course, I used 
the two kinds of prose according to the subject. 

It thus appears that for five centuries writers 
have been employing a peculiar kind of prose, in 
most cases I believe somewhat @ la mode de M. 
Jourdain, without being conscious of it. At the 
same time, ordinary unmetric prose was also in 
use. In the fourteenth century we meet it in the 
Travels of Sir John Maundeville; in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth, in the Chroniclers; in the seven- 
teenth in Locke, Burnet, Fuller, Bunyan, &c. ; in 
the last and present, in all the novels and romances. 
It is, however, rather remarkable that the old 
Arabian Nights, as well as Lane’s translation, 
should be in strict metric prose. How such a 
number of writers thus came to employ the 
metric kind of prose, and, as I think, unknow- 
ingly, I confess is an enigma to me. It must have 
arisen from the a impression made on 
the mind and ear by the perusal of books: thus, 
my own early reading was chiefly in Addison, 
Yet Bunyan, who read nothing but the Bible, 
never falls into it. Another remarkable circum- 
stance is that the lines, as I may call them, never 
exceed or fall short of five or six feet in ictus, or 
metric beats, each of two or three syllables; while, 
in the metric prose which Macpherson invented 
for his Poems of Ossian the lines are generally of 
three or four feet. ‘This also is what, I must con- 
fess, I cannot even attempt to explain. 

Another error into which I fell was that of 
supposing that comedy began to be written in 
plain prose after the Restoration; whereas the 
truth is, that it never was written in it till the 
eatcong century. All the comedies, operas, and 
arces, down at least to the end of the last cen- 
tury, are in metric prose—such, for instance, are 
those of Fielding, though his novels are in the 
merest prose. The same is the case with Gold- 
smith and others. As a proof I will give the 
initial speeches of a few well-known plays; first 
observing that this principle has been of great 
use to me in correcting the text of Shakespeare, 
as for example : — 

“ Why, cousin, why, Rosalind! Cupid have mercy! | 
not a word ?—No, not one to throw at a dog. | —Thy 
words are too precious to be cast away | upon curs, 
Throw some of them at me; come, lame me | with rea- 
sons.—Then there were two cousins laid up. | "—As You 
Like It, i. 3. 

Let the reader compare with this the ordinary 
text, and he will see what I mean. I now give 
extracts from plays of the last century : — 

“The paragraphs you say, Mr. Sneer, were all in- 
serted ? | —They were, madam; and as I copied them 
myself | in a feigned hand, there can be no suspicion | 
whence they came.—Did you circulate the report | of Lady 
Brittle’s intrigue with Captain Boastwell ? | —That’s in 
as fine a train as your ladyship could wish. | In the com- 


mon course of things I think it must reach | Mrs 
Clackitt’s ears within four-and-twenty hours, | and then 
you know the business is as good as done. | "— School for 
Scandal. 


“TI vow, Mr. Hardcastle, you're very particular. | Is 
there a creature in the whole country but ourselves | that 
does not take a trip to town, now and then, | to rub off 
the rust a little? There's the two Miss Hoggs | and our 
neighbour Miss Grigsby, go to take a month's | polishing 
every winter.”—She Stoops to Conquer. 


“T could have wished you had come a little sooner, | 
Major Sturgeon.—Why, what has been the matter, Sir 
Jacob? |—There has, Major, been here an impudent 
pillmonger, | who has dared to scandalise the whole body 
of the bench, | —Insolent companion! had I been here I 
would have | mittimus’d the rascal at once.—No, no, he 
wanted | the major more than the magistrate; a few | 
smart strokes from your cane would have fully answered 
the purpose. | "—Foote, The Mayor of Garratt. 

“So! Feyther be not come home from the Nabob’s 
house yet. | Eh! bean’t that sister Jessy in her garden, | 
busy among the posies? Sister Jessy! | —Ah Frank, so 
soon returned from Gloucester? Have you | sold the 
corn ?—Ees,—And how did you like the town? | You 
were never there before?—Loik it? I doan't know | 
how I loik’d it, not I; I somehow could not see the 
town | for the houses. Desperate sight of them, to be 
sure. | "—Morton, Cure for the Heart-ache, 1799. 

Tos. KEIGHTLEY. 

P.S. In my Ben Jonson's Plays (ii. 602) there 
are the following omissions : — 

“ That they would say : and how I had quarrell’d with.” 
Every Man in his Humour, ii. 1. 
“ Brid. Brother, indeed you are too violent.”—Jb. iv. 2. 

This should, I think, be headed Dame K. 


“ Oh, then, that was some lover of yours, sister.”—JZb. 


How carelessly Jonson must have read the 
proofs of this play, The Fox, and The Alchemist !— 
if he read them at all. 


SHELLEY’S “ODE TO LIBERTY.” 

The interesting labour of elucidating and as- 
suring the text of Shelley’s poems, which was 
begun by Mr. Rosserrt in the pages of “N. & Q.,” 
has been taken up by Mr. Swinburne in the last 
number of the Fortnightly Review. One of Mr. 
Swinburne’s notes in this paper is certainly open 

| to a query. In reference to the stanza in the 

| Ode to Liberty ” which begins — 

“ © that the free would stamp the impious name 

GE ==>" le GG «nae 
he “has never doubted” that the blank is to be 
filled up with “the name of which Shelley had 
already said, through the lips of Prometheus, that 
it ‘had become a curse’—the name of Christ.” I 
must submit that Mr. Swinburne has been be- 
guiled by an over-eagerness to call Shelley an 
ally in a little fit of fanaticism against Chris- 
tianity—that is, of the Nicene and Athanasian 
| and other positive sorts. Without some such 
| prejudice, i cannot understand how Mr. Swin- 
burne could read the entire ode and reject the 
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” 


word “king” as filling the lacuna, 
lowing stanza Shelley goes on to say : — 
“ O that the wise from their bright minds would kindle 
Such lamps within the dome of this dim world, 
That the pale name of priest might shrink and 
dwindle,” &c. 

As, in Shelley’s mind, kings and priests were 
the special symbols of all the influences which 
hindered the regeneration of mankind, the word 
“priest” in this stanza almost conclusively points 
us to the word “king” in the other. The free 
are invoked to trample out the latter name, just 
as the wise are invoked to trample out the former. 
The sequence of ideas is then complete and na- 


tural; whereas Mr. Swinburne’s interpretation | 


would make the aspiration in the sixteenth stanza 
a tautological repetition of that in the fifteenth — 
both referring to Shelley’s views of religious 
liberty, and nothing said about civil liberty : — 

« It is,” cries Mr. Swinburne, “ a creed, a form of faith, 
upon which the writer here sets his foot. What other- 
wise shall we take to be ‘the snaky knot of this foul 
Gordian word’ ?—a word which, ‘ weak itself as stubble,’ 
serves yet the turn of tyrants to bind together the rods 
and axes of their rule.” 

Shelley, I suspect, had read the history of man- 
kind far too well to be under the delusion that 
the governing powers are more likely to enlist 
one creed than another on their side, or that 
religious zeal is not at least as potent and as 
frequent an agent in the destruction as in the 
maintenance of constituted authority. But the 
whole passage is perfectly intelligible as applied 
to monarchy—an institution “ weak in itself” as 
being the right of one claimed over many; but 
yet, by the prestige of reverence which is gained 
for kings, capable of consolidating and strengthen- 
ing power to an extent which may enable it to 
become tyranny. ‘I'here is something, by the way, 
in the fact that the blank is occupied by four 
asterisks; and it may easily be imagined that 
Shelley’s publisher or advisers, having the fear 
of the Attorney-General before their eyes, might 
hold it prudent to strike out the word “king,” 
lest an attack on monarchy in general should be 
construed into one aimed at King George in 
particular. 

If this view is right, the case furnishes one 
more illustration of the wisdom of making the 
poet as much as possible his own commentator, 
and gathering his meaning from the context rather 
than from our own fancies. It is worth noting 
that, in the same paper, Mr. Swinburne gives us 
another criticism which may serve to point the 
same moral. He rightly rejects the flat and com- 
mon-place epithet “sea-girt,” which Mr. Pal- 
grave would substitute for “‘sun-girt city,” in the 
«Lines written among the Euganean Hills.” And 
he says, eloquently enough : — 

“ Seen by noon from the Euganean heights, clothed as 


with the very and visible glory of Italy, Venice might | 


In the fol- | 


seem to Shelley a city girdled with the sunlight as some 
Nereid with the arms of the sun-god.” 

But why could not Mr. Swinburne be content 
to let Shelley speak for himself? If he had done 
so, he would have found that the poet was con- 
templating Venice, not at noon, but in the early 
morning; and he would have heard him explain 
| his own meaning in the marvellous picture which 
he draws for us of the city and her towers — 


“ Quivering through aerial gold.” 





For he is looking eastward, while the day breaks 
over the Adriatic and encircles the city at his 
feet : — 

“ Lo! the sun upsprings behind, 

Broad, red, radiant, half-reclined 

On the level quivering line 
Of the waters crystalline ; 
And before that charm of light, 
As within a furnace bright, 
Column, tower, and dome, and spire 
Shine like obelisks of fire.” 





If Mr. Swinburne ever read the “ Lines written 
among the Euganean Hills,” he must have done 
| so with an accompaniment of his own imagina- 
tion, which prevented him from realising Shelley’s 
conception. Or perhaps—as it is among his cri- 
tical “ findings,” that Wordsworth is wanting in 
“heat and eyesight and lifeblood ”’—he may have 
been impatient of a poem in which Shelley has 
indicated the influence of Wordsworth on his 
spirit, more perhaps than by anything else which 
he has written. UC. G. Prowert. 

Garrick Club. 


JUDAISM IN IRELAND: THE PASCHAL LAMB. 


The origin of the ancient superstitions of Ireland 
would form an interesting subject of inquiry. It 
| would certainly be difficult at this lapse of time to 
determine with any degree of accuracy what were 
| the particular characteristics of the Paganism the 
early Christian missionaries found here, but there 
can be no doubt that some very extraordinary and 
mysterious practices existed in the remote parts 
of the South of Ireland at the commencement of 
this century, and probably exist there still. The 
penitential rounds, always accompanied with bac- 
chanalian revels, which used to take place at 
stated periods at the wells, was an instance where 
the first preachers, unable to eradicate the pagan 
ceremonies, permitted the more harmless elements 
of the rites to continue under the patronage of 
some saint; of late years these gatherings have 
nearly died out in consequence of the often ex- 
| pressed disapprobation of the Roman Catholic 
clergy. Yet I lately met a young woman in the 
vicinity of this city who had travelled twelve 
miles to obey the injunction of her dying mother, 
who with her last blessing besought her daughter 
to give a number of sound at St. Ronogue’s well 
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near Corragaline, which she considered to be in 
some way efficacious in her passage from time to 
eternity. Many wells formerly in high repute are 
now deserted, the only relics of former devotion 
remaining being a number of small bits of rags of 
various colours attached to the old thorn tree that 
usually overshadows the water. Nobody now 
hears of changelings, or the dreadful ordeal of 
forcing into the mouth of an innocent sickly baby 
the lushmoore = digitalis, mixed with boiling 
gruel, as a charm to secure the return of the sup- 

osed real child; nor of the hand and arm of a 
vend man kept in a dairy, to be dipped in the millk- 

ans with a view to increase the quantity of 

utter. Notwithstanding the venerable monas- 
teries the ruins of which are so often to be met 
with in this country, and the memorials of the 
faith of our medizval ancestors of such frequent 
occurrence in our cities, yet it was impossible, 
considering how inaccessible many places were, 
that the genial influence of the monk or priest 
could have penetrated into every nook and corner 
of this island, even at a comparatively modern 
period. Luke Wadding, the historiographer and 
glory of the Franciscan order, in his work Annales 
Min. (xiii. 378-9. Rome 1735), writing about 
the abbey of Kilcrea, says : — 

“Tn capituli limine jacet frater Thaddeus Sulivanus, 
anno 1597, die xvii. Septembris sepultus, qui magnam 
partem Hibernie pradicando peragravit, multis ubique 
ad meliorem frugem conversis.” 

The mission of this zealous ecclesiastic had 
nothing to say to the differences that had just 


arisen from the introduction of a new form of | 


worship, as we may learn from the phrase “ad 
meliorem frugem,’ but to convert by his preaching 
the pagan or half-pagan hearts of his countrymen 
to the wisdom of the just. But from whatever 
source particular superstitions may have origi- 
nated, one is scarcely prepared to find a tendency 
to Jewish observances in Ireland. Yet the fol- 
lowing extract from Sir John Burgley’s Relation 
of the State of the Church in Ireland, which I 
copied from the original MS. in the “ Public 
Record Office, London,’ seems to intimate as 
much. Writing March 31, 1628-9, he says :— 

“They practise Judaisme for every Easter day in the 
morning before sun rise, they eat a lamb roasted, head and 
appurtenances, as was prescribed to the Jews im the Levi- 
tical law ; and the poorer sort make lamb pies on Good 
Friday and bring them to the priests, who sett them on 
the altar and sprinkle them with Holy water, and these 
are called the Holy lamb, and are eaten on Easter day 
before sun rise, as the other roasted.” . 

The paschal lamb was killed by the priest, 
2 Chron. xxxv. 6; and Maimonides adds — 

“That the owner of the lamb took it of the priest, and 
did eat it at his own house at Jerusalem.”—( Vide God- 
wyn, Moses and Aaron, bk, iii. cap. 4.) 

The paschal lamb was also roasted. It is no 
wonder that so remarkable a similarity should 








cause Burgley to observe it. It may be here 
asked, When did the Irish people learn to keep 
this ceremony? Did the children of Israel, in 
their wanderings, ever sojourn amongst the green 
hills of Erin before the Celtic wave passed over 
the island? At the present day traces of peculiar 
tribes may be met with in the wild hills of the 
south, affording a wide field for the ethnologist, 
But the Jewish type, if ever it was to be met 
with here, has altogether disappeared, absorbed in 





the admixture of Saxon and Celtic blood. R. C. 
Cork. 
““FRAGMENTUM UFFENBACHIANUM” OF THE 


EpistLE To THE HEeBREws at Hampure.—This 
MS., now designated M of St. Paul's Epistles, 
together with the fragments of 1 and 2 Cor. in 
the cover of Cod. Harleianus 5613, has the pecu- 
liarity of being written in red, and also of being, 
like the London fragments at the beginning of 
2 Cor., exredeiva &s ev mivax: (however this may be 
explained). In the London fragments 2 Cor. 
begins in the same page and column in which 
1 Cor. ends. In this the Hamburg fragment differs, 
as having contained the Epistle to the Hebrews 
without anything being continued on the con- 
cluding page, which is mostly blank. It now 
consists of two leaves containing the beginning 
and the end of the Epistle, the four inner leaves 
being gone. In Horne’s Introduction (1856), 
vol. iv. p. 207, I said :— 

“From some Italian writing on one of the leaves of 
the Uffenbachian fragment, it might seem either as if 
this copy of the Epistle to the Hebrews had preceded the 
Homilies of Chrysostom in that book, or as if the exist- 
ing leaves had once been used as the covers for a copy of 
these Homilies. In support of the former opinion, it may 
be added that on the last page of the fragment there is 
what printers would term a set-off of a large 7, evidently 
the initial letter of some book.” 

In printing in my Greek Testament the con- 
cluding pages of the Epistle to the Hebrews, I 
noticed a few days ago that in this fragment at 
xii. 28 there is 47 (33) in the margin as the mark 
of a section or division, and so too at xiii. 17, 44 
(34). I had noted these things at Hamburg in 
my collation, but I had drawn no deduction from 
them. In turning to the Homilies of Chrysostom 
I saw that the thirty-third and the thirty-fourth on 
the Hebrews begin according to the peculiar divi- 
sions found in this MS. I then looked at the 
former part of this Epistle as found in the frag- 
ment, and I noticed that the sir sections which 


| that part contains (up to iv. 3) accord with the 


same number in the Homilies of Chrysostom. 
These eight coincidences cannot be accidental: they 
prove the connection of the Homilies of Chrysos- 
tom with the Uffenbachian fragment. The Har- 
leian fragments of 1 and 2 Cor. have no such 
sections at all noted. 
S. PripEavux TREGELLES, 
6, Portland Square, Plymouth. 
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Cuaries XII. or Sweven. —The following 
historical commentary seems to be best preserved 
in “N. & Q.”: —On the 30th of November, 1868, 


the anniversary of the battle of Narva, 1700, | 


between Sweden and Russia, the statue of the 
warrior, King Charles XII., was inaugurated at 


Stockholm, in presence of the whole court and | 


an immense contlux of people. Remarkable is the 
conclusion of the speech which the president of 
the Military Society of Stockholm, Prince Oscar, 
Duke of East-Gothland, delivered in front of the 
officers : viz., that it had now become historically 
decided that the hero-king had not perished by 
the hand of an assassin. Where is this historical 
decision to be found ? Hermann Kinprt. 
Srr W. Jones’s Cory or Wartrts’s “ Loerc.”—A 
short time ago I met with, at a stall, a copy of 
Watts'’s Logic, 8vo, 1772. It has the book-plate 
of Joseph Tasker, Middleton Hall, Essex. Pasted 
inside was a printed slip of the catalogue of the 


“ Watts’s Logic with MS. notes by Sir William 
Jones.” 

As the marks and notes were interesting, I 
bought the volume and took it to the British 
Museum to see ifI could identify the handwriting. 
After much trouble I met with avolume of let- 
ters, amongst the Additional MSS., containing 
one written from University Coll. Oxford, by Sir 
William Jones when resident there. The hand- 
writing at once convinced me of the truth of the 
printed slip of catalogue before mentioned. It 
could not be mistaken. Thus was I able to 
identify the former possessorship of my volume, 
and to prize it accordingly. It is an exceedingly 
interesting book, and the observations are valuable. 
Watts’s Logic is obsolete, but the fame of Sir 
William Jones will never die. 

Now I think, Mr. Editor, I have sufficiently 
shown the value of our national repository pos- 
sessing autographs of eminent men for the satis- 
faction of verification. The letter of Sir William 
Jones in question was an early specimen of his 
handwriting, and contemporary with my volume. 
There were others written by him from India at 
a far later date, when the effects of climate and 
alteration of style were very visible. How in- 


teresting, then, to have been able to have seen an | 


early specimen! It was merely a private letter, 
but it enabled me to verify my book. I have 
determined, therefore, to bind up a volume of 
MS. letters sent to me from many eminent men on 
literary subjects, and present them to the Museum. 
Some may be merely trifles, but they will enable 
future generations to identify handwriting. I 
should think the Museum authorities would thank 
some of your contributors for similar donations. 
I shall give you, in a subsequent number, the 
history of a far more interesting find. 
UPTHORPE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





| to me to make sure of his man. 
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Tae First Book STEREOTYPED IN ENGLAND, 
I cut the following extract from the catalogue of 
a Cambridge bookseller : — 

“ Frevuincuausen (J. A.), Abstract of the whole 
Doctrine of the Christian Religion, with Observations 
from a Manuscript in Her Majesty's possession, royal 8yo, 
morocco, 5s, 6d. 1804, 

The first book stereotyped in this Kingdom.” 

If the note appended to this item be correct, it 
may be well to print it in “N. & Q.”; if it be 
erroneous, it is still more desirable that it be 
printed, and that the learned editor may correct 
it. 

In Chambers's Encyclopedia (art. “Stereo- 
typing’’), we are told that stereotyping was in- 
vented by William Ged, a goldsmith in Edin- 
burgh, about 1725; and that about the year 1731, 
“certain Bibles and Prayer-books were stereotyped 
for the University of Cambridge.” If this in- 
formation be accurate, the claims of Freylinghau- 


sale from whence the book was originally bought : | 8€2’8 Abstract to be regarded as “the first book 


stereotyped in this kingdom ”’ fall to the ground. 
W. Sparrow Simpson, 


ReportiInG Private Conversation.—The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter written by the late 
Mr. Quillinan, son-in-law of Wordsworth (dated 
March 4, 1850), points to an abuse of private con- 
fidence unfortunately too common :— 

“A rather odd circumstance occurred lately. An Ame 
rican clergyman, a Mr. R. whom I had formerly met iu 
London, called on me and requested me to introduce him 
to Mr. Wordsworth. He had a letter of introduction to 
the poet from Dr. C. Wordsworth, but nevertheless came 
| introduced him, and left 
him at Rydal Mount with Mr. and Mrs. W., who after- 
wards told me they had found him an eccentric, enter- 
taining person, A few days afterwards Mr. W. received 
a letter from one of a committee of a Mechanics’ Insti- 


| tute (at Manchester, I think), where this Mr. R. had been 
lecturing ; 


and in his lecture this Rev. Mr. R. gave an 
account of his visit to Mr. Wordsworth and his conversa- 
tion with him, saying, among other things, that Mr. 
Wordsworth had called Lord Jeffrey a puppy! And this, 
as it unluckily happened, but two or three days before 
Lord Jeffrey’s death. Now, had Mr. W. chosen to let the 
world know that he thought Lord Jeffrey a puppy, he 
certainly would not have done so by deputy, and least of 
all through a stranger. He could not dream of the possi- 
bility of a clergyman reporting in public a casual remark 
dropped at his own fireside. But he was not at all 
annoyed about it, he said, on his own account; he was 
only sorry for the foolish man who took so unusual a 
liberty, and that it was a pity it should have happened 
just at the time of Lord Jeffrey’s decease. My own opi- 
nion—between you and me, and without offence to your 
probable partiality for your brilliant countryman—is that 
Lord Jeffrey had a good deal of the puppy in him to the 
last, and that he showed it by the republication in his old 
aze of that review of ‘The Excursion’ beginning * This 


| will never do!’ though the public had so long decided 


that it would do, and had reversed his judgment. You 
perhaps know Mr. Douglas Jerrold's excellent definition : 
he was asked what was meant by dogmatism, and he an- 
swered, ‘ Puppyism come to maturity.’” C 
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RomAN PAVEMENT. — We have a nice Roman 
pavement just uncovered in the City. There it 
lies behind the Poultry, seventeen feet down deep 
in the bowels of a railway cutting, 1400 years old, 
apparently as fresh and lately as perfect as if but 
yesterday it left the artists’ hands. It is of a 
bold type, of geometrical pattern, scrolls, circles, 
and interlaced squares: no animals or figures of 
any kind; the tesserz are of five colours, not by 
any means of brilliant hue. 

This morning a portion, about one-sixteenth of 
the whole floor, was removed by “the Board” 
for closer examination at Spring Gardens. It had 


been covered with good earth like garden mould. | 
Adjoining is a well, formed with square blocks of | 


chalk, and chalk entered largely into the material 
of the walls and foundations, apparently a bound- 
ary to the Wall brook which flowed hard by. 


As to the depth, Roman London is at an aver- | 


age fifteen feet below our level. I think that 
successive conflagrations had much to do with 
this rise, ordinary re-buildings would not seem to 


effect it in a natural way; but, when the Danes | 
burnt London, I will assume that it rose several | 


feet at a bound, and we have records of several 
such disasters. At every repetition of this cause, 
on a grand scale, the result of a sudden rise of 
level would inevitably follow. A. I 

May 14, 1869. 

Nett Gwyy.—Amongst some old deeds relat- 
ing to a freehold house in Princes Street, Leices- 
ter Square, I find a deed of covenant, which it 
may be well to make a note of, whereby the 
covenanter is to produce, amongst other docu- 
ments : — 

“ Letters Patent of King Charles the 2"4, dated 1** Dec*, 
28% Cha* 2°¢, under the Great Seal, to Chaffinch & Folkes, 
5t & 6% April, 1677, Indentures of lease and release be- 
tween William Chaflinch & Martin Folkes of the 1* part, 
Henry Earl of St. Albans of the 2°¢ part, and M™ Ellen 
Gwynne, John Mollins, & Thomas Grounds, Gentleman, 
of the 3'¢ part.” 

An old inhabitant informs me that Nell lived 
at the corner of Princes Street and Richmond 
Street, now numbered 38 in the former street. 
It also appears, from the old deeds, that Princes 
Street was formerly called Hedge Lane. 

The question however arises, whether Mrs. 
Ellen Gwynne might not be Nell’s mother, as we 
find that she was buried in St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields on July 30, 1679. W. H. Lamar. 

Fulham. 


Hastrxe Monument. — The following is a 
complete copy of the inscriptions on five stones in 
an unconsecrated piece of ground on the road to 
Castle Andinas as you go due north from the gate 
in the old road to St. Ives. I am not aware if 
your correspondent (2°¢ S. ii. 337) who made 
inquiries on this subject has yet received any 
answer. 


“1. Custom is the idol of fools, 
“2. I H. aged 20, 1812. Be ye also ready. 
“3. J H. aged 63, 1823. 
“4, ES. aged 22. E S. aged 11, 1812. 
“5, Virtue only consecrates the ground.” 
GerorceE C. Boast. 


Entuvstasm oF Humanity.—It may be worth 
noting that this phrase, so celebrated since the 
ublication of Ecce Homo, is not an original one. 
te was used by Mirabeau (Mémoires, ii. 217).. I 
do not mean that the author of Ecce Homo was 
aware of it, which I do not at all suppose, but 
the coincidence is remarkable. LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

Kent Foik-tore.—For many years Mr. Upton 
resided in the Dartford Priory, and farmed the 
lands adjacent. In 1868 he died. After his de- 
cease, his son told the writer that the herdsman 
went to each of the kine and the sheep, and 
whispered to them that their old master was 
dead. Atrrrp Jonn DunkKIN. 

44, Bessborough Gardens, South Belgravia. 


Queries. 
“OYE” OR “OE” IN SCOTCH LAW. 


I am much obliged to Mr. Vere Irvine for his 
communication respecting the word “ portioner” 
in my sketch of the Smyths of Inveresk. There 
is another word which has puzzled me very much, 
owing, I suspect, to another incomplete definition 
of Jamieson’s, and respecting which I should much 
like to have the opinion of any of your readers 
who are versed in Scotch legal antiquities. The 
word is “oye” or “oe,” which Jamieson defines 
as “grandson.” Now a short time ago, in lookin 
over the register of Sasines for Edinburgh, I found 
in 1671 a person described as “ oye” to another 


| who certainly was not either his paternal or 


maternal grandfather. This was in the minute- 
book: so, to solve the difficulty, I referred to the 
original deed in Latin, where | found “oye” ren- 
dered “nepos.” This appears to clear the matter 


| up; for “ nepos,” I understand, means not only 


“grandson” but grandson of a brother or sister ; 
but in the latter case the words “ex fratre” or 
“ex sorore” are generally added. Perhaps I may 
as well quote the extract from the sasine. Archi- 
bald Smyth appears in behalf of 

“Roberti Smyth sui nepotis filii legitimi defuncti 
Roberti Smyth natu maximi Thome Smyth portionarii 
de Inneresk.” 

Here Robert is manifestly son of Robert and 
grandson of Thomas, and yet in the minute-book 
he is described as “ oye’? to Archibald, who was 
brother of Thomas in question. 

Am [ therefore justified in thinking that in 
Scotch legal phrase “ oye” means not only grand- 


| Son, but grandson of a brother or sister; and also 
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even when used without the words 
or “ex 


that “ nepos,” 
“ ex fratre” 


meaning ? F. M. 8, 


American Stane.—The following expressions 
are common in the Western States of America. 
Are they used in England, and did they probably 
originate in the United States ? * — 

Over the left, which one uses when he intends 
not'to do a thing some one asks. Thus, if asked 
if he will endorse a note for a friend, he replies 
“ Over the left,” which means he will not do it. 

All in your Eye.—This is used by a person 
who, upon hearing some story, expresses his 
doubts by using this expression. It is used some- 
what to make the relator appear ridiculous. 

Inside Track.—This is very generally used now 
all over the country. W hen a party has some 

ood luck at the polls, or anything advantageous 

as happened. in his favour, they say that party, 
or that man, “ has the inside track.” The expres- 
sion probably was a jockey’s, and came from the 
racecourse. 

In a Horn.—This is applied also where a party 
wishes to express a doubt of the truth of some 
story or report. 

On the broad Level.—This is used where two 
parties are trading, and the seller uses this term 
to imply he offers his property at the lowest price 
possible. 

O. K.—This has been in use in the United 
States for many years, and is intended as the 
initials for “All Correct.” I have seen it used 
in this way: 
Smith's note is good for one thousand dollars; to 
which is replied, “O, K.—John Jones.” 

W. W. M. 

Frankfort-on-Main. 

“ Anti-ContnesBr.”—Who was the author of 
this book and of The Impostor, 3 vols. 8vo, with 
plates and portraits, 1845? E. B. 


a gentleman writes to know if John | grate, 


sorore,” may have a similar | 


Beckennam: Srr Water Rateren.—In The | 


Builder of Sept. 17, 1864, there is the following 
under the head of “ Provincial News ” : — 

“ BeckeNuAM (Kent). — A great many houses of re- 
spectable appearance have been “built and*are now build- 
ing in this parish. Those now in course of construction 
on Fox Grove Farm are on the spot, or very near to it, 
on which, three centuries since, potatoes were first culti- 
vated by Sir Walter Raleigh, whose residence was close 
by where Fox Grove Farmhouse now is. A great part 

the moat which once, in all probability surrounded it, 
still remains.” 

No such tradition exists at Beckenham, and I 
have been unable to obtain any confirmation of 
the statement from Philpot, Harris, Hasted, Ly- 
sons or other writers on the antiquities of the 





[* The first two phrases will be found in Hotten’s 
Slang Dictionary, 1864; and for an explanation of the 
last “ O. K.,” see “ N. & Q.” 34S, x. 128,—Ep. ] 


Angler, in which this word is used ? 


county of Kent. 
your columns. 

Foxgrove was an ancient manor held by 
family of that name as far back as Edward IIL, 
when John de Foxgrove “ payd ayde for it, at 
making of the Black Prince knight.” It was 
held successively by the families of Burghersh or 
Burwash, Paveley, Vaux, Greene, Beversea, Hol- 
lingworth, till it devolved upon Sir John Olyffe, 
alderman, who died in 1577. He was succeeded in 
the manor by his daughter Joane, who married J. 
Leigh of Addington, and it remained in the Leigh 
family down to 1711. Possibly, therefore, it is 
in the family of Sir John Olyffe that any connec- 
tion between Beckenham and Raleigh may be 
found. The old house was pulled down a few 
years ago, but the moat still remains. 

Beckenham in Domesday is Bacteham, and in 
Textus Roffensis Beccenham: by some derived 


Perhaps I may obtain a clue in 


from bece, a river, and ham, a village; by others 
from beccen, beeches. Which is right? 
J. W. H. 


Beckenham. 


BEeRKSHIRE.— W hence the name of this county ? 
Hyyden in his Polychronicon says that— 

“ Barokshire hath his name from the bare ooke that is 
in the forest of Wyndesore, for at that ooke men of that 
shyre were wonte to come togydder and make thyr 
treates, and there take counsell and advyse.” 

Speed also remarks— 

“ Bark-shire, whether of the Box-woods there sited, 
according to the censure of Asserius Menevensis, or from 
a naked and beare-lesse Oke-tree, whereunto the people 
usually resorted in troublesome times, to conferre for the 
I determine not. .... 

Has the opinion of these writers been confirmed 
by the researches of modern ames i} P 

W. D. 


Bisnor THomas ial see re- 
quested concerning Thomas Bowers, D.D., —- 
of Chichester, 1722- 1724; the place of his buria 
tomb and inscription; portrait existing, paint 
or engraved; names of his father and mother; 
name of his daughter who married Rev. George 
Jordan, prebe ndary of Chichester, and particulars 
of his family; his birth and death. Had the 
bishop any other children? Date of births of 
Jane and Ann Jordan, daughters of Rev. George 
Jordan. Jane married Rev. John Hubbock, when, 
particulars of death, and family? The same of Ann 
Jordan, who married Dyke of Burwash, 
Sussex. Were these the only children? Date of 
birth, marriage, and death of Ann, daughter of 
Rev. John Hubboc *k, who married Thomas All- 
port, and was she an only child ? 

W. A. Letenton. 





Shrewsbury. 
“ CULVERKEYS.”—Can any one refer me to an 


works, cotemporary with, or prior to, Walton's 
“ Calver- 
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keys,” in Aubrey’s work, is the only name ap- 


, 


proximating to “ Culverkeys” with which I am 


acquainted. James BRITTEN. 
High Wycombe. 
J. D., Preacner or App. Krye’s FUNERAL 


Srermon.—Can any of your readers kindly inform 
me who was J. D. the author of the follow- 
ing: — 

“ 
Most Reverend Father in God William Lord Archbishop 
of Dublin and Primate of Ireland. Deceas’d May the 
viiith, 1729. Aged 80 years, By J. D., M.A. Formerly 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Dublin: Reprinted by E. 
Waters on the Blind Key, 1729.” 

There is a copy of it in the British Museum 
bound up with other sermons and treatises. I 
conclude this must be a reprint of the sermon 
mentioned by Archdeacon Cotton (Fasti Eccles, 
Hib. ii. 23) as published in London, 1729, 8vo, 
by R. (sic) D.* The preacher deduces from the 
circumstance that the deceased prelate never mar- 
ried—a rather singular disquisition on celibacy 
and matrimony. He computes the amount of the 
archbishop’s public charities which “ remain and 
are visible ” at “ near seventeen thousand pounds.” 

C. 8S. K. 

St. Peter's Square. 

“Tue GoLpEN Vanity.” — Where is a song 
entitled “The Golden Vanity,” said to be by 
Thackeray, to be found ? F. B. 


Sir CHRIsTOPHER GREENFIELD.—Can any one 
furnish me with information respecting the above ? 
The only particulars which I have been able to 
find about him are, that his wife’s name was 
Sarah, that he had a danghter Mary, and that, at 
the Jacobite trials in Manchester in 1694, the 
court assigned him as counsel to a Mr. Walmsley, 
a suspected Jacobite. I believe he was a Lan- 
cashire man, and living in 1696, 

Hi. Fisuwick. 

Carr Hill, near Rochdale. 

Heratpic Query.—Is a husband who bears no 
arms entitled to bear those of his wife, an heiress, 
and may their descendants also bear them? I am 
aware that the children of an heiress can quarter 
the arms of their mother with those of their 
Sather bearing arms, and I therefore think that a 
husband and his children can legally and properly 
use those about which I now make inquiry; but 
I shall be glad to have the opinion of the reader 
of “N. & Q.” Herartpic ENQvIReER. 


“THe Kine can po No Wrone.”—Who was 
the originator of this favourite English maxim ? 
H, TrepEMAN. 
Amsterdam. 


[* Probably by Robert Dougatt, Precentor of St. 
Patrick, Archbishop King’s nephew. See p. 490 of our 
present number.—Eb. ] 
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M‘Cuttacu [TorRENS] on THE IRISH FAMINE. 
In an article in the Edinburgh Review for Jan. 
1848, p. 235, on the Irish famine, some statistics are 
given of the famine of 1740 arising from the loss 


| of the potato crop of 1739 by an early and severe 


A Funeral Sermon preach’d at Ardmagh on the | 


frost. The writer says he is indebted to Mr, 
M‘Cullagh for these facts, that gentleman having, 
he says, “lately collected the contemporary ac- 
counts of this famine.” I hope some of your 
numerous contributors will inform me in what 
work of Mr. M‘Cullagh’s this paper is to be found. 

Mrro. 


Mava.— What place is meant by this name ? 
It was near Canon Froome. Whitelock (vol. i. 
p. 545) mentions it as a place where certain loyal 
soldiers were quartered on Dec. 10, 1645. 
Epwarkp PEAcockK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


GENEALOGIES OF THE MorDAUNT FaMILy.— 
Your notice to correspondents (ant?, p. 327), 
respecting the Halstead genealogies, does not give 
me the information I desire about the copy for- 
merly at Lee Priory. Iam doing my best to ascer- 
tain the whereabouts of every copy, and have 
succeeded in tracing seventeen, The references 
in “N. & Q.” (1" S. vi. 553) are wrong in giving 
a copy at the Bodleian Library, and (vol. vii. p. 51) 
stating that the copy at Drayton is large paper. 

Joun TaYLor. 


NvumismMatic.—Among the coins of Asia Minor, 
called Greek silver, are several of nearly identical 
type, belonging to Tarsus in Cilicia. My attention 
has been directed to one such which interests me 
particularly : Obv. Zeus Tarsius, seated to the left, 
face in profile, &c.; with what is called a Pheeni- 
cian legend, but which I read as Aramaic, behind 
the throne; and a single letter between its legs. 
Rev. A bull attacked by a lion, with towers, 
legend, &c. I find a reference to Mionnet vii. 
pl. xxii. Nos. 32-33, which I have no opportunity 
of verifying. The legend above alluded to is 
‘‘ Baal-Tarsz ” ; the single letter is the Phoenician 
mem, what we should call capital M, and may 
have served as a mint mark. I wish to observe 
how vividly this recalls to one’s mind the words 
of Ezekiel (xxxviii. 13): “ Sheba and Dedan, and 
the merchants of Tarshish, with all the young 
licns thereof.” I cannot doubt that this passage 
refers to Tarsus in Cilicia; I think that allusion is 
specially made to the lions that figure so freely 
upon these coins, and which appear typical of 
foreign commerce. (1.) Are these coins incon- 
testibly genuine ? (2.) How many various types 
of Cilician coins are known, having lions figured 
thereon? (3.) Does any printed book explain 
their different mottoes, legends, or inscriptions ? 


A. HALL. 
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ARMS OF PIDEKESWELL: 
CHESTER.—I should be glad to ascertain—1. What 
were the arms of Sir Robert 
Pidekeswell (Ahodie Pickwell) in Georgeham, co. 
Devon, Knt., who, 27 Hen. III., held two knights’ 
fees in Ham St. George (or Georgeham), Nither- 
ham, Spreycomb Hole, Twangleigh, Prestleigh, 
and Sturdeton ? 
an heiress to Sir Mauger St. Aubyn, of Pidekes- 
well, Knt., who held the same in the following 
reign, and died 30 Edw. I. His daughter and 
heir, Isabell, was wife of Sir Jordan de Haccombe, 
Knt., by whom she had an only daughter and 
heir, Cecily, wife of Sir John |’Ercedekene or 
Arcedekne, Knt. of the Shire for Cornwall, 10 
Edw. III., who was son of Sir Thomas A., Baron 
Arcedekne, temp. Edw. II., and who himself re- 
ceived summons to parliament as a baron, 16 
Edw. IIT. (1342). 


Monvument at WIN- | 


Pidekeswell of | 


These possessions passed with | 


2. What was the now-through-time-effaced | 
inscription on a fine mural and columnar monu- | 
ment of Elizabethan character still remaining | 


between the seventh and eighth windows of the 
north aisle of Winchester Cathedral, which tra- 


dition assigns, and a nearly-obliterated shield of | 


arms, bearing a bull within a bordure bezantée, 
affirms to have been erected to one Cole, Regis- 
trar of the Diocese of Winchester? Gale’s His- 


ground might be laid out for public buildings, 
giving elevations of them, &c. 

It would be interesting to see how far the ideas 
of that time foreshadowed what is now doing. I 
have an impression that the drawings were pub- 
lished by Sir F. Trench upon a small scale, with 
an explanation of his scheme. 

Bens. Ferrey, F.S.A. 

WYRRALL OR WoRRALL oF LOVERSALL, YORK- 
SHIRE.—This family, in the Harl. MS. 1487, p. 84, 
quarters four coats—(1) Arg. on a bend cottised 
sable three cocks; (2) Gu. on a canton arg. a 
cross flory az.; (3) Gu.a fleur-de-lis or; (4) Or 
three cinquefoils gu. No names are given in the 
MS. to these quarterings, but No. 1 is attributed 
by Burke to Wyrrall of Cheshire, and Nos. 2 and 
3 to Aguillon, a baronial family of some note; 
and No. 4 appears to be intended for Knottes- 
worth, whose daughter and heiress was married 
to Hugh Wyrrall of Doncaster. 

May I ask by what right the Wyrralls quar- 
tered the bearings of Aguillon? No connection 
with that family is shown in their pedigree in the 
MS. above referred to. 

There appears to have been some connection 
between the Gloucestershire Wyrralls and the 


| Gwillims or a Guillim, for Burke attributes the 


tory of Winchester does not give it, but perhaps | 
some Hampshire antiquary may enable me to | 


recover it. Joun SLEIGH. 


Thornbridge, Bakewell. 


Tae SHERBOURNE Missa. — What became of 
the great Sherbourne Missal, written in the four- 
teenth century by an Englishman, which was 
sold by Jefferies in G. G. Mills’ collection in the 
year 1800? J.C. J. 


Sitver Girt Rine.—I have met with a silver 
gilt ring having on the bezel two sabres crossed in 
saltire, and inside is an inscription stating that the 
Crimean sword, designed by Mr. Hogg, was pre- 
sented to Sir Delacy Evans in 1855. Can any of 
your readers inform me if such rings were made 
and distributed at the time of the presentation, or 
whether this ring is only the fancy of some par- 
ticular individual ? Octavius More@an. 

10, Charles Street, St. James’s. 


THames EMBANKMENT. —Can any of your 
readers tell me who possesses the elaborate draw- 


ings made about twenty-eight years ago by the | 


elder Pugin, under the personal supervision of the 
late Sir Frederick Trench for the embankment of 
the Thames ? 

I remember perfectly well, when residing as a 
pupil with Pugin, the labour which was bestowed 
upon the preparation of these plans: they not 
only showed the extent of ground to be gained, 
but also the manner in which the newly-acquired 





| 


coat which was granted to the latter to Wyrrall 
of the Forest of Deane. Is it possible that the 
heralds have confounded the Welsh a@ Guillims 
with the baronial house of Aguillon? I should 
like also to be enlightened as to the real owner of 
uartering No. 2. What Cheshire family of 
Vyrrall bore it ? 

The arms of the Loversall family were con- 
firmed and their crest granted in 1537 in favour 
of Gervase Wirriall of Loversall, whose ver 
existence Mr. Wainwright, in his History of Strap. 
ford and Tickhill, doubts. : 


~ 
+ We 


i 


Queries with Answers. 


ANTIGALLICAN Society. —I should be much 
obliged if any of your readers could give me some 
information respecting the Antigallican Society. 
I should be glad to know when, where, by whom, 
and for what reason it was established, what were 
the objects of it, where its meetings were held, 
and when it ceased to exist. It had, I believe, a 
coat of arms, a mottoand a badge. Perhapssome 
one can give me information respecting these. 
I have seen oriental china dinner-plates said to 
have belonged to the society. Did the members 
dine together? if so, where? and when the so- 
ciety broke up, what became of its property ? 

Octavius MorGgAN. 

10, Charles Street, St. James's. 


[The Antigallican Society was instituted in the me- 
morable year 1745, when the finances and commerce of 
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France were so far recovered from the ruinous state into 
which they were thrown by the wars of Queen Anne, as 
to enable it again to disturb the peace of Europe. At 
this time a number of individuals residing in London 
entered into an association to oppose the insidious arts of 
the French nation, Their professed design was to dis- 
courage, by precept and example, the importation and 
consumption of French produce and manufactures, and 
to encourage those of Great Britain, Local branch 
societies were formed in the provinces; that in London 
held its quarterly meetings at the Ship Tavern, Ratcliffe 
Cross. At the annual general meetings in London in the 
months of April or May a sermon was preached in one 
of the city churches, after which the members dined in 
one of the halls of the city companies. In 1779 and 1781 
the father of Leigh Hunt, of Bentinck Chapel, St. Mary- 
le-Bone, was selected preacher of the annual sermons. 


Among its grand-presidents we find the names of the | 


Hon, Edward Vernon, the Right Hon. the Lord Car- 
penter, the Right Hon. Lord Blakeney, Stephen Theodore 
Jansen, Esq., George Lord De Ferrars, and Thomas Earl 
of Effingham. Such was the old national antipathy 
between England and France during the last century, 
that several public-houses exhibited the sign of the Anti- 
gallican Arms, 

The Antigallican Society is facetiously noticed in 
No. 83 of The World, in a paper on the manufacture of 
thunder and lightning—a paper which has more various 
and delicately concealed strokes of irony than almost any 
paper not of Addison’s composition. It was from the pen 
of William Whitaker, a serjeant-at-law and a Welsh 
judge. 

We may mention that an attempt was made in the 
year 1751 to remodel the society by several seceding 
members, who met at the Crown Tavern, behind the 
Royal Exchange, but whose proceedings were discounte- 
nanced by the original lodge. } 


AntTinovs.—Who executed the statue of the 
Antinous? Where is it? Whom is it intended 
to represent ? L. W. D. 

[Antinous was born in Bithynia, and on account of his 
extraordinary beauty, was taken by the Emperor Hadrian 
to be his page, and soon became the object of his ex- 
travagant affection, and accompanied him on all his 
It was in the course of one of these that he 
was drowned in the Nile. The grief of the emperor 
knew no bounds. He strove to perpetuate the memory 
of his favourite by monuments of all kinds, and many of 
them are still extant. They have been diffusely de- 
scribed and classified by Konrad Levezow in his treatise 


journeys. 
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Ueber den Antinous dargestellt in den Kunstdenkmiilern | 


des Alterthums. 

Perhaps the most famed statue of Antinous is the one 
noticed by a writer in Blackwood's Magazine, vol. xxx. 
p. 711, He says: “In the house of a sculptor, near the 
Borghese palace, I saw a colossal statue of Antinous, 
which that most fortunate of treasure-seekers, Gavin 
Hamilton, discovered in the soil and rubbish of Pales- 
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trina (the ancient Preneste). At the time of this exca- 
vation the opulent Duke of Braschi, a nepote of the pope, 
was collecting antiques, regardless of expense, to dig- 
nify his recently-finished palace, in compliance with the 
long-established custom of the Roman nobles. Having 
previously commissioned Hamilton to find him a colossal 
statue, as an indispensable item in his gallery, the dis- 
covery of the Antinous was happily timed, and the duke 
did not hesitate to give the required price of 9000 scudi 
to the proprietor, who told him that to any one but a 
nepote of the Holy Father the price of this admirable 
statue would have been doubled. Nor was the eulogium 
of the seller exaggerated. The enchanting beauty of 
this statue, which was adorned with Bacchanalian attri- 
butes, was sung in sonetti and canzone; and Visconti 
pronounced it the finest statue hitherto discovered of the 
so often and so variously sculptured favourite of Hadrian. 
The naked surfaces were all perfect, and the drapery 
alone required partial restoration.” 

Rev. Joun Watxker’s MSS.—Can any one in- 
form me whether the literary correspondence of 
John Walker, the compiler of the Sufferings of the 
Clergy, has been preserved, and if so, where it is 
to be found ? A. O. V. P. 

[The Rev. John Walker's collection of papers are 
among the Rawlinson MSS. in the Bodleian library. 
Although he styles his valuable work only An Attempt 
towards Recovering an Account of the Numbers and Suf- 
ferings of the Clergy of the Church of England, the task 
must indeed have been formidable; for he states that 
“during the whole course of the work, the letters I wrote, 
the collections, transcripts, &c. that I made, and the copy 
for the press, amounted to nearly twenty reams of paper.” 
His collections consist of nine volumes, severally entitled 
Miscellaneous Papers (a thin folio and an 8vo volume) ; 
Local Papers ; Miscellaneous Notes; Notes on Calamy, 


and an Index, Vide “N. & Q.” 24 §, xii. 435,] 


AntHony SADLER.— I have in my possession a 
publication issued in 1654, and entitled — 

“Inquisitio Anglicana; or, the Disguise discovered, 
shewing the Proceedings of the Commissioners at White- 
hall, for the approbation of Ministers, in the Examina- 
tion of Anthony Sadler,” &c. 

It appears that Anthony Sadler was in 1654 
resented to the benefice of Compton-Hayway, 
Jorsetshire. He was chaplain to Dowager Lady 

Pagett, and for eleven years was chaplain to 
“Esquire Sadler in Hertfordshire.” Can any 
readers of “ N. & Q.” supply me with information 
respecting Anthony Sadler and his family ? 

R. D. Dawson-DvurrieLp, LL.D, 

Sephton Rectory, Liverpool. 

[Anthony Sadler, D.D. was the son of Thomas Sadler, 
of Chilton, in Wiltshire, where he was born. In 1627 he 
entered St. Edmund's Hall, Oxford, and was admitted 
B.A, in 1631. At the beginning of the Civil War he was 
curate of Bishopstoke in Hampshire, and was afterwards 
chaplain to Letitia, Dowager Lady Paget; till at length, 
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in the year 1654, being presented to the living of Comp- 
ton-Hanway, in Dorsetshire, he was refused a pass, by 
the Triers, which occasioned a keen controversy and the 
publication of his pamphlet Jnquisitio Anglicana. After 
the Restoration he became vicar of Mitcham in Surrey, 
chaplain in extraordinary to Charles II., and died about 
the year 1680, in the seventieth year of his age, leaving 
behind him the character (says Wood) of “a man of a 
rambling head and turbulent spirit.” ] 


“RicHarpvus pE Arca Mystica.’’—I have be- 


fore me a small volume (5} in. by 34 in.) printed | 


in black-letter, twenty-seven lines in each page 
besides the running title. The capital letters are 
rubricated and inserted by hand. There is no 
proper title-page or date; but on a kind of bastard 
title-page is Richardus de Arca Mystica, and the 
first book is headed “ Venerabilis : devoti et eximii 
contemplatoris magistri richardi de Sancto Vic- 
tore liber primus de arca mystica.” The work 
consists of five books. On the last page is written 
in red, “deo gris pm. die 17 Junii 1497: doce 
anye.”’ Then in black ink and in a later hand, 
maid lector xtm roget ore fideli ut det sc’ptor' 
post morte’ gaudia celi.” The words italicised I 
am doubtful if rightly deciphered. Information 
is requested as to the author, the printer, and the 
date of the volume. W. A. Letenton. 

Shrewsbury. 

[The author of this work is Richard, abbot of St. Victor 
at Paris, of whom some account is given in “N. & Q.” 
1* S. ix. 352. A summary notice of his writings is given 
in Mackenzie's Lives and Characters of Writers of the 
Scots Nation, i. 147; but this work is omitted in his list. 
We cannot discover either the name of the printer or the 
date of this little volume. } 


“ Scoeerns’ Herrs.’”’ — Can any one supply me 
with the origin of this expression, which occurs 
in the following passage from Gerarde’s /‘erbal? 
It refers to the stinking goosefoot ( Chenopodium 
vulvaria): — 

“The whole plant is of a most loathsome savour or 
smel ; upon which plant, if any should chance to rest and 
sleepe, he might very well report to his friends that he 
had reposed himself among the chiefe of Scoggins’ heirs.” 

James BRITTEN. 

High Wycombe. 

[The origin of the expression will be found in The Jests 
of Scogin (see Shakspeare Jest-Books, Second Series, 
p- 93). It is entitled * How Scogin and his Wife made 
an Heire,” and is two ill-flavoured to be reproduced in the 
salubrious pages of “ N. & Q.”] 


QUOTATION WANTED RELATING TO PRINTERS.— 

“ Yet stands the chapel in yon Gothic shrine, 
Where wrought the father of our English line.’ 
“Chapel” is to this day used amongst printers 
as a pet term for a printing-office, and to “call a 
chapel” is to call a meeting of printers to try some 
offending brother typographer. “Gothic shrine ” 


refers to Westminster Abbey. Caxton is tradi- 
tionally reported to have first laboured within its 
precincts. A, J. DunKIN. 

44, Bessborough Gardens, 

[The lines occur in John M‘Creery’s poem The Press, 
in two parts, 1803, 1827: second edition, both parts, 
1829. An elegant volume, with wood-engravings, pub- 
lished as a specimen of typography. | 


Replies. 


NATURAL INHERITANCE. 
(4* S. iii. 345, 393.) 

I had a paper ready written to you on this sub- 
ject, requesting permission to correct a mistake, 
partly my own, and partly attributable to standard 
genealogists ; but Tewaks’ reply to my first com- 
munication requires a longer answer than I medi- 
tated. If Tewars will study the notices of the 
various Fitz-Johns collected in the Calendarium 
Genealogicum, he will find that there were at 
least four different families who bore this name; 
and that Maude Countess of Warwick belonged 
to one, while John Fitz-John Fitz-Geotirey be- 
longed to another. Indeed the latter, correctly 
speaking, was not a Fitz-John at all, but a Man- 
deville—the former being his patronymic, not his 
family name. The notices in the Calendarium 
unmistakably show that Maude was not the 
daughter of John Fitz-Geoffrey. In my former 
paper I followed Burke in supposing that she 
was; but I find this to be an error, as I will pre- 
sently show. My own blunder was in confusing 
this John Fitz-Geoflrey with his son, and sup- 
posing Agnes de Barantyn to be the wife of the 
latter, instead of the former. I fear I cannot make 
my meaning clear without a genealogical table, 
or rather a series of tables, which I trust the 
Editor will permit, especially as this Fitz-John 
pedigree is so complicated that I think genealo- 
gists will be glad ofany light that can be thrown 
upon it. 


I. 
| John Fitz-John “fuit in bello de Evesham,” 
and had a daughter Matilda, who married —- de 
Lincoln, and died before 1264. Burke makes the 
first statement of John Fitz-John Fitz-John Fitz- 
Geoffrey, whom he again confuses with a third 
John Fitz-John—see later. This Matilda, who 
was dead in 1264, cannot be Maude Countess of 
Warwick, who died in 1301. 
II. 
John Fitz-Nigel had a son John, of full age 
and a knight on his father's death in 1289. 
III. 
John Fitz-Simon had a son John, who married 
| Petronilla, daughter of Henry Grapynel: she was 





ad 
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born 1276, married before 1298, and died after 
1306. 
IV. 
John Fitz-Alan, who died 1268, had a son 
John, born Sept. 14, 1245. This last John ap- 
pears to be the eighth Earl of Arundel. 
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v. 

Now for the Countess Maude. Whether she 
joins to any of the previously-named Fitz-Johns, 
is more than I can say. I thought at first that 
the last might be her brother; but on a second 
examination of the pedigrees, I doubt this. 





John = 
ol 
| | 
Maude, m., before Richard = Emma, survived 
1270, Will. Earlof bb. 1245-6, husband. 


Warwick ; d, 1301. d. s.p. 
1296. 


Isabel, m. Robt, 
de Vipount ; d. 
before 1296. 


Joan, b. 1269, m. | 
Theob. le Botiler; 
d. April 11, 1303, | 


Avelina, m. Walter 
E. Ulster ; d. before 
1296. 


| 
John Fitz-John = Margery, dr. of Philip Basset. 


(eldest son), d. 
s. p. 1265. 


VI. 


Beatrice de Say = Geoffrey Fitz-Piers, = Avelina. 


dr. of Will. de 
Say; d. circ. 1192. 


Earl of Essex; d. 
1212-3. 





?— | 

William, Earl 
of d. 
1228, s. p. 


Isabel, Countess 
of Gloucester; d. 
1217. 


| 
Geoffrey de Mande- = 
ville, Earl of Essex ; 
d, 1215, s. p. 


Essex; 


Isabel, m, Savarie de Bohun 
of Midhurst. d. (qy. Holy Land), 


1275-6. 


John, b. Nov. 30, 1258, 


= Christian, dr. 


| 
Maude, m. Hum- 
phrey de Bohun, 
Earl of Hereford; 
d. 1236. 


Henry, Dean 
of Wolver- 
hampton. 


of Robt. Lord 
Fitzwalter. 





ponte = 
John Fitz-Geoffrey = (1.) Isabel, dr. of Ralph Bigod (not named in Calend. 


Geneal.) 


= (2.) Agnes, dr. of Dru de Barantyn. (Calend. Geneal.) 


= (3.) Clementia, survived husband, (Calend. 
Geneal.) 


| 
Joan (“ fil. unica et hered, ipsius Agnetis,”) 


It is surely unnecessary to enlarge on the non- 
identity of these two families, or to assert that a 
man born in 1245-6 could be neither the son nor 
the younger brother of a man born in 1258, 

It is therefore plain that Maude Countess of 
Warwick was not the daughter of John Fitz- 
John Fitz-Geoffrey, neither was she the daughter 


PRINTING INVENTIONS. 
(4" S. ii, 387.) 


In introducing to the readers of “N. & Q.” the 
following statements of printing inventions in our 
own day, 1 commence by quoting a few lines from 
Mr. H. F. Hotr’s third part of his “Observations 
upon Early Engraving and Printing,” 
larly as they correspond with my own views, and 
are pertinent to the subject matter. The state- 
ments were orally given.to me by Mr. Augustus 
Applegath, who, although afflicted by ill health, 
will, I trust, be spared to live many years in this | 
world, to which he has been so great a bene- | 
factor ; and so, too, I feel confident, will be the | 
desire of every newspaper reader, since, without ' 


| 
particu- | 
| 
| 


of Agnes de Barantyn. Who was her mother 
does not appear. I beg pardon for my mistake, 
but really [ was led into it by Burke's Extinct 
Peerage. The more I see both of him and Dug- 
dale, the less I learn to rely implicitly upon their 
assertions. 

TH[ERMENTRUDE. 


| his mental attainments and perceptive powers, the 


newspaper press could not have attained to its 
present gigantic proportions : — 

“My firm belief” (says Mr. Hort), “is, that, like 
many other great inventions, the art of printing presented 
itself to the mind of its inventor in a moment—that it 
flashed through his brain with the rapidity of thought— 
and that he divined its purpose in its entirety on the in- 
stant. If that be so, the readiestmode by which it appears 
to me that such a result might have been brought about 
is, that Gutenburg, having a MS. in his hand, by acci- 
dent caught sight of its reflection in one of his own look- 
ing-glasses, and that the idea at once suggested itself, 
* Oh that I could but express upon vellum that which I 
see in this glass!’ That, once impressed with such no- 
tion, he devoted his thoughts to it, matured it... . and 
thereupon devoted his life to its development. The in- 
tention that his discovery should be made available for 
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the common purposes of every-day life assuredly could 
not have then entered his mind, or he would not have 
acted as he did.” 


In the last sentence alone lies the sole differ- 


ence between Gutenburg and Applegath, for the | 


all his labours to make 


latter gentleman devote 


his discoveries available for the common purposes | 


of every-day life. The italics in the 


receding 
quotation are Mr. Ho t's, not mine, 


ut they 


are most appropriate, and I coincide with their | 


use, and also in believing that the principal print- 
ing inventions have been conceived “in a mo- 
ment” in their “entirety on the instant,” and 
now for my evidence : — 

1. Towards the close of the period when the 


forgery of Bank of England notes was invari- | 


ably punished with death, the Governor of the 
Bank of England and his colleagues offered a 
premium of 20,000/. to any inventor who should 
produce a bank note which could not be forged. 
Mr. Augustus Applegath and others turned 
over in their minds this call upon their ingenuity, 
and soon afterwards, whilst sauntering through 
one of the Passages in Paris, his eye caught a 
glimpse of an unskilled workman roughly at- 
tempting to “ engine turn” a plate @ la engine- 
turned back of a watch. 
looked, in a moment he conceived that, if such 


cutting could be made truly level and a cast ob- | 


tained therefrom, such a complicated pattern 
would be produced as should solve the problem, 
and a note be printed which could not be forged. 
He essayed, and after many disappointments and 
discouragements, he succeeded in producing a 
bank note which, perhaps, as the note was ap- 
proved by the authorities, would have been 
adopted, had not the legislature ceased to allow 
the issue of 1/. notes. Some millions of 1/. and 
5i. notes were, however, printed but never put 
into circulation. The experiments were made at 
Croydon, Surrey. I have a proof of one of these 
approved notes in my collection, as well as many 
experimental impressions. 
not receive the 20,000/., yet he informed me that 
he received nearly that amount for the outlay 
incurred. Nearly all country banks at the present 
day have their notes after Mr. Applegath’s in- 
vention, and have ingeniously engine-turned backs. 

2. The hankering by the British public for news 
induced Perry of the Morning Chronicle, and the 
elder Walter of The Times, to desire some mode 
of printing quicker than that of a screw press 
and pair of balls, which could only produce, with 
the greatest difficulty, and by a repeated change 
of hands and enormous fatigue, 400 to 450 small 
sheets in an hour. It was felt that this demand 
could only be accomplished by a machine, with 
rollers to distribute the ink on the types. Reader, 
pause for a moment, and think of the thousands 


of printed sheets now turned out, perfect, in an 
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He paused—and, as he | 


Although Mr. A. did | 





| hour; and then remember that he who accom- 
plished this marvel is still with us; and that 
without his invention neither Times nor Tele. 
graph, nor any other newspaper, could have been 
issued in time to suit the present fast era. The 
next paragraph will show that that invention 
too flashed through the brain of the adapter “ in 
a moment,” and that he saw its capability “on 
the instant.” 

For years attempts had been made by various 
scientific men, notably by Lord Stanhope (whose 
— press was then the best in use), and also 

y practical printers, to find a substitute for the 
stinking, abominable pelts with which oleaginous 
printing ink was then used. Skins, silks, india- 
rubber, and many other materials, had been ex- 
perimented upon in vain. 

In a visit to one of the Staffordshire potteries, 
Mr. Applegath noticed that, in transferring pic- 
torial ornaments to clay vessels, a combination of 
glue and treacle was used. Can, thought he, “in 
a moment,” such a composition be put round a 
cylinder? ifso, Eureka! He tried the composition 
on a ball—it succeeded with type. The first ex- 
periment was in a common dinner-plate. But 
there was a seam in a roller; this difficulty was, 
after repeated failures, finally conquered, and then 
a machine he had conceived was almost ready. 

3. And now for the pecuniary result of this 
great invention of the simple roller. Mr. A, 
took out a patent for a printing machine, in- 
cluding in it the composition roller. Pirates at 
once seized hold of the mixture, and some made 
great fortunes. But Mr. Applegath interfered 
not, by the advice of -his solicitor, inasmuch as 
he regarded the machine in its entirety as being 
| paramount; for he considered that his steam 
| machine would (in days to come—the present 
| day to us) “be made available for the common 

purposes of every-day life,” and that every little 

town in England would possess its own thun- 
derer—a prophetical notion at which I, thirty 
years ago, irreverently scoffed, but have lived to 


| see verified. 


Of Mr. Augustus Applegath’s many subse- 
quent inventions I will not here speak, because 


| they were the result of deep application and fore- 


thought, whilst the chief of them are recorded 

and specified in the big books of the Patent 

Office of Britain. A. J. DuNKIN. 
44, Bessborough Gardens, South Belgravia. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
(4" 8. i. 405.) 

Being struck with, what seemed to me, the 
comparatively large number of pictures exhibited 
at this year’s exhibition by single painters, it 
occurred to me to test the matter and see what 
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thefactsreally were. The following are the figures, 
upon which I shall make no comment myself :— 











Exhibited by By Non- Total 
Membe:s. Members. Works. 
13 406 419 
6 138 2838 
6 47 159 
8 17 100 
11 15 130 
6 9 4 78 
7 1 3 28 
8 3 3 48 
215+ 1035 = 1250 


This table shows that 406 non-members ex- 
hibit one work each; while 15 exhibit 75 works 
between them: the total number of non-mem- 
bers being about 633. The higher numbers, as 
6, 7, and 8, are generally represented by sculp- 
ture, engravings, or etchings. Mr. Princep has 
the largest number of pictures exhibited by any 
outsider, he havingsix. Fifty-seven academicians 
and associates exhibit 215 works; besides these, 
Mr. Goodall has 49 sketches, making the number 
on 

These facts have been gleaned from the index 
to the Academy Catalogue, but it will at once be 
seen that 264+ 1035=1299, being 21 works short 
of the last number in the Catalogue, viz. 1320. 

This discrepancy obliged me to check every one 
of the 1320 numbers in the Catalogue with the 
index, and the following results obtained must be 
my excuse for not being exact. Six numbers are 
omitted in the index, viz. 216, 611, 686, 1050, 
1188, and 1240. About the same number of 
works are given twice over, or printed erroneously, 
as No. 357 (Mr. Millais’) which is_misprinted in 
the index 597. 

Some who desire fame, also appear desirous of 
not being known, for “227. Portia’; ‘576. 
Landscape and Cattle,” ‘610. Girl Reading,” 
“1191. The Faithful Friends,” and “1233. Sta- 
tuette in Brass,” have no artist’s name given in 
the Catalogue; and “756” is totally unrepre- 
sented either by the title of the picture it num- 
bers, or the name of any artist. Some of the 
errors have probably been rectified in later edi- 
tions of the Catalogue. I merely instance them 
to show the difficulty of being accurate. 

Ratpu THomas. 


BISHOP, 
(4 S. iii. 423.) 

It appears from an article before me that 
spiced wine, or bishop, was a favourite tipple at 
college entertainments in the olden times. 
the accompts of some colleges of ancient founda- 
tion a sum is set down pro speciebus ; and we learn 


from Froissart that these condiments for admix- 
| 





ture were served separately on what was called a 
spice-plate. (O.voniana, vol. i. p. 72.) The com- 
piler of this work further cites from Warton’s 
History of English Poetry a curious entry from 
the computus of Maxtoke Priory, anno 1447, as 
follows :— 

“Item pro vino cretico cum speciebus et confectis datis 
diversis generosis in die Sancti Dionysii quando Le Fole 
domini Montfordes erat hic, et faceret jocositates suas in 


| camera Orioli,” 


Philosophers get thirsty as well as “foles,” so it 
may be well to take the following recipe for 


| “ bishop, or spiced wine,” from a source that must 


In | 


be considered authentic : — 

“Make several incisions in the rind of a lemon, stick 
cloves in the incisions, and roast the lemon by a slow 
fire. Put small, but equal quantities of cinnamon, cloves, 
mace, and all-spice, and a race of ginger, into a saucepan 
with half a pint of water; let it boil until it is reduced 
one-half. Boil one bottle of port wine; burn a portion 
of the spirit out of it, by applying a lighted paper to the 
saucepan. Put the roasted lemon and spice into the 
wine, stir it up well, and let it stand near the fire for ten 
minutes. Rub a few knobs of sugar on the rind of a 
lemon, put the sugar into a bowl or jug, with the juice of 
half a lemon (not roasted), pour the wine into it, grate 
some nutmeg into it, sweeten it to your taste, and serve 
it up with the lemon and spice floating in it.”—Ozford 
Night Caps, being a Collection of Receipts for making 
various Beverages used in the University. 12mo. Oxford, 
1835. 

The compiler of this little book cites the follow- 
ing lines, which he ascribes to Swift, to show that 
oranges, though not used at Oxford, are sometimes 
introduced :— 

“...... fine oranges 

Well roasted, with sugar and wine in a cup, 

They'll make a sweet bishop when gentlefolks sup.” 

This renowned drink is not unknown in the 
cloisters and combination-rooms of the sister 
university. The following definition is given of 
the word : — 

« Bisnor. In Cambridge, this title is not confined to 
the dignitaries of the church; but port wine, made copi- 
ously potable by being mulled and burnt, with the addenda 
of roasted lemons, all bristling like angry hedge-hogs 
(studded with cloves), is dignitied with the appellation of 
bishop. 

‘ Beneath some old oak, come and rest thee, my hearty ; 
Our foreheads with roses, oh ! let us entwine ! 

And, inviting young Bacchus to be of the party, 

We'll drown all our troubles in oceans of wine ! 
‘ And perfumed with Macassar or Otto of Roses, 
Will pass round the Bisnop, the spice-breathing cup, 
And take of that medicine such wit-breeding doses, 

We'll knock down the god, or he shall knock us up, 

| * We'll have none of the stuff that is sung of by Accum, 
Half water,—half spirit.’” 

(Will Sentinel’s Poems.) 

Gradus ad Cantabrigium ; or, New University Guide 
to the Academical Custums, and Colloquial or 

Cant Terms peculiar to the University of Cam- 

bridge, &c, 8vo, London, 1824. 


While writing the foregoing, a play upon the 
word bishop has occurred to me, which I request 
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permission to embody in the form of an epi- 
gram : — 
When young, I pious learning sought 
From many a tome to fish up ; 
And then, I’m sure, I always thought 
That Beveridge was a Bishop. 
But, come to Granta’s bowers, I found— 
Oh! marvel of this clever age! — 
My old idea was twisted round, 
For Bishop was a Beverage ! 
WitrraM Bates. 
Birmingham. 


MISS RAY. 
(4™ §. iii. 339, 447.) 

I think that Dr. Doran must be in error in 
stating the age of Miss Reay to be forty-five. In 
the account of the trial of Hackman for her mur- 
der, in the Gentleman's Magazine, we read :— 





* The deceased had for more than sixteen years been 
connected with Lord Sandwich, and had been the mother 
of nine children, five of whom are now alive. At the time 
when Lord Sandwich was first captivated by her person, 
she was in her sixteenth year and an apprentice to a 
mantua-maker in Clerkenwell, &c.”— Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, 1779. 

This would give thirty-two as her age at the 
time of her death. I have before me :— 

“ The Case and Memoirs of the late Rey. Mr. James 

Hackman, and of his Acquaintance with the late Miss 
Martha Reay, &c.; and also some Thoughts on Lunacy 
and Suicide. Dedicated to Lord 8 , &c. 8vo. London, 
1779.” 
This contains a portrait of the assassin, in oval, 
from a drawing, ad vivum, by Dighton. It would 
appear that the love which this unfortunate man 
had conceived for Miss Reay was, at first, recipro- 
cated by her, and an intimacy subsisted between 
them inconsistent with the relations between her 
noble keeper and herself. 
Omiah, the Otaheitian, who also lived under the 
protection of Lord Sandwich, and who, though 
unable to speak English, managed, by gestures 
and signs, to communicate what he had seen to 
his patron. This led to a restriction of the inter- 
course between the lady and her lover. The latter 
now proposed marriage, was accepted, and de- 
parted for Ireland with his regiment. The cere- 
mony was to take place on his return; but in the 
interval the lady’s feelings had undergone a 
change, and her lover, who had now taken holy 
orders and got a church, was informed that his 
future visits to her could be dispensed with. This 
conduct, with the suspicion fostered by Signora 
Galli, the singing-mistress of the lady, that he 
had been superseded by a rival, occasioned the 
access of jealousy and madness which culminated 
in the fatal act for which he suffered the penalty 
of the law. 

The most interesting book on the subject is — 

“ Love and Madness; a Story too True. In a Series 





of Letters, between Parties whose names would perhaps | Pickering, 


This was observed by | 


| 





be mentioned were they less known or less lamented, 
| 3rd edition. London, 8vo. 1780,” pp. 300. 
| This curious work was compiled by the Rey, 
| Sir Herbert Croft, Bart., LL.B., of Dunston Park 
Berkshire, who was an intimate friend of Dr. 
Johnson, to whose Lives of the Poets he contri- 
| buted that of Young. For an account of him, his 
literary projects and executions, see the Gentle 
man's Magazine for May, 1816, in which year he 
died in Paris, after a residence there of fifteen 
years. I have also before me a later edition of 
Love and Madness (8v0. Ipswich, 1809, pp. 178), 


| in which a large amount of curious matter con- 


tained in the earlier one has been suppressed. 

In this work, of which Dr. Johnson disap- 
proved, as injudiciously blending truth with fic- 
tion, the Rev. Mr. Hackman is also made to figure 
as the historian of Chatterton, of whom a ve 
interesting account is given at page 125 (ed 
1780). As to the discreditable manner in which 
Croft obtained possession and made use of Chat- 
terton’s MSS., from his sister, Mrs. Newton, see 
Southey’s Life and Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 286, 
A paltry sum of 10/. being all that could be ex- 
torted from him for the necessities of the poet's 
relations, Southey printed proposals in the Monthly 
Magazine for the publication of the entire works 
of the unfortunate genius, and exposed the dis- 
honest conduct of the reverend baronet. The 
latter, then residing in Denmark, replied by a 
pamphlet full of scurrilous personalities, entitled: 

“Chatterton; or, Love and Madness. A Letter from 
Denmark, respecting an unprovoked attack made upon 
the writer, during his absence from England,” &c. 

For further details, see Cottle’s Reminiscences of 
Coleridge and Southey, 8vo, 1847, p. 145. 

With an apology for having wandered so far 
from Miss Reay, I beg leave to revert for a few 
minutes to Lord Sandwich. 

The amours of the ancient peer, known in the 
last century by the cognomen of Jemmy Twitcher, 
and who was thus suddenly bereft of the mother 
of his children, were subjects of public notoriety. 
A reverend draughtsman has left a caricature 
in which he is represented between two elegant 
ladies,—one, the unfortunate Miss Reay herself; 
the other, the celebrated Miss Gordon. The title, 
“ A Sandwich,” happily identifies the gentleman 
occupying this enviable position, while to “ blind 
horses” it merely serves to suggest the well- 
known species of refreshment of which he is said 
to be the inventor. 

It is this nobleman who is depicted by the 
caustic pen of Charles Johnson, as the infamous 
seducer of the daughter of the venerable educator 
of his youth (Dr. Sum.) See Chrysal ; or, the 
Adventures of a Guinea, vol. iv. chap. v. Those 
who wish to study his character further may turn 
to Mitford’s edition of Gray's Works (4 vols. 
1840), where (vol. i. p. 163) will be 
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found some valuable references prefixed to a little 
— entitled “ The Candidate ; or the Cambridge 





sion from the parish clerk to do so, but the law does not 


| provide a fee for such an act of voluntary kindness, and 


ourtship,” written by Gray on the occasion of | 


Lord Sandwich making an active canvass for the 
office of high steward of the University of Cam- 
bridge. In all the editions of Gray which I have 


seen, the place of the last stanza of this poem is | 


supplied by asterisks, as being, in the opinion of 

successive editors, ‘‘ too gross to quote,” an act of 

modesty which, judging of what has been sup- 

pressed from that which is made public, we shall 

not be disposed to condemn.’ Wiuttram Bates. 
Birmingham. 





It may not be generally known that the un- 
fortunate Miss Ray, amongst whose other accom- 
plishments was the possession of a most magnifi- 
cent soprano voice, lies buried under the brick 
pavement of the old church at Elstree near St. 
Alban's, without any monument or inscription ; 
and in the churchyard lies the body of the mur- 
dered Weare, killed by Thurtell in 1822, also 
undistinguished by any memorial. H. 


PARISH REGISTERS. 
(4 8. iii. 103, 319, 411.) 


Your correspondent Mr. Joun Mactean of 
Hammersmith need be under no fear that I should 
“prevent some one from examining the registers ” 
of the parish church of Sephton, but I most cer- 
tainly should not permit written extracts or notes 
to be made by any person searching the register- 
books. For the benefit of genealogists and others 
who have frequent occasion to search registers, I 
feel sure you will consider that the following cor- 
respondence between the Registrar-General and 
me merits a place in “N. & Q.” . 

R. D. Dawson-Dvrrretp, LL.D. 
Rector of Sephton. 


“Sephton Rectory, Liverpool, May 1, 1869. 


Sir,— 

“T shall be obliged if you will permit me to be in- 
formed whether persons who pay for searches at the office 
at Somerset House are allowed to make extracts, and 
whether registrars and incumbents having charge ef 
register-books would be justified in refusing to grant per- 
mission for extracts to be made by the persons themselves 
who search the registers. 

_ “In the case of Steele v. Williams, which is mentioned 
in Notes and Queries of this day’s date, there is nothing 
whatever to lead the public to suppose that Mr. Steele’s 
clerk had any right to make extracts from the registers of 
St. Mary, Newington. The parish clerk, I think, might 
have refused to allow extracts to be made, as ‘ the statute 
only provides for a certificate with the name of the minis- 
ter.” Baron Platt said : ‘ With regard to taking extracts, 
no fee is mentioned, and the incumbent has no right to 
tax any one for doing so’; but Baron Platt did not 
assert that Mr. Steele’s clerk had any right to make ex- 
tracts from the registers. The clerk had received permis- 


therefore common sense would tell us the parish clerk 
was wrong when he demanded fees for a mere act of 
favour which the law did not bind him to grant. 

“ Mr. John Maclean in Notes and Queries asserts that 
the correspondence which lately passed between you and 
me on the subject of registers ‘has a tendency to mis- 
lead.’ Though I do not myself see how the correspond- 
ence ‘ has a tendency to mislead,’ yet it is right that the 
public should know whether persons can demand to be 
allowed to make extracts from registers in the custody of 
registrars and incumbents, and i therefore venture to 
submit the question to you. 

“ 1 am, Sir, your faithful Servant, 
“R. D, Dawson-Durrievp, LL.D. 
“ Rector of Sephton. 

“ The Registrar-General.” 


The Registrar-General’s Reply to the Rev. Dr. Dawson- 
Duffield :— 
“General Register Office, May 4, 1869, 
“ Sir, — 

“In reply to the question put to me in your letter 
of ist, I say that you are justified in refusing to grant 
permission for written extracts or notes to be taken by 
persons merely searching your registers and not requiring 
certified copies of entries. 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your faithful Servant, 


(Signed) “ GEORGE GRAHAM, 
“ Registrar-General. 
“ Rey. R. D. D. Duffield, LL.D. 
Sephton.” 





Tue Princess Ortve (4* S. iii. 427.) —I am 
unable to say anything with reference to this 
query; but it may be interesting to Mr. Editor, 
and to the readers of “N. & Q.,” to learn some- 
thing of the Princess Olive’s brother. The follow- 
ing notice of him may be found in the Quarterly 


| Paper of the Orange Free State Mission for April, 


| of “N. & Q.” 


| connections ; 


| think) Princess of Cumberland. 


1869, and may be worth preserving in a corner 
Joun MAcLEAN, 
Hammersmith. 
“ WILMOT SERRES, 
“In 1866, when the bishop commenced his school for 
coloured children in Bloemfontein, he wrote as follows :— 
“* My master is a character—a man of good family 
in fact, claiming to belong to the royal 
family of England. His name is Wilmot Serres, but he 
drops the latter, and we call him old Wilmot. You will 
remember all about the claims of a Mrs. Ryves to be . 
She is sister to old 
Wilmot, the master of my culoured school. He has been 
many years in the colony, and is a decent honest man, 
though eccentric. For many years he was a schoolmaster 
in one of the Cape regiments, and has good testimonials, 
He walked from Capetown here, a distance of seven hun- 
dred and fifty miles. He was here some twelve years 
since, and some of the people know him and feel interested 
in him. I think it doubtful how long I shall keep him, 
as he has a spirit of vagrancy in him, although his years 
warn him that he ought quietly to settle down. He car- 
ries about him a torn pamphlet recording the claims of 
his mother and sister, but I tell him to burn it and think 
no more of the matter. This is the second waif of royalty 
I have come across.’ 
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“When the cathedral was opened, old Wilmot became 


verger, and took much pride in his office; but he left 
Bloemfontein again to pursue his wandering life. The 
bishop, on his return from England in 1868, mentionshim 
again :— 

“*And here I must tell you how this poor old man 
walked up again to Bloemfontein from Grahamstown, 


when I was in England, in the hope of church work of | 


some kind here, 
or support him, so he walked on to the Transvaal, and 
accounts have come to us this week that he is lost, and 
probably has died in his wanderings in the Veldt. 1 feel 
very sorry for him, but could never get any folks here to 
have the same compassion for him which I cannot help 
having. I should not have allowed him to leave Bloem- 
fontein. Perhaps if that other great wanderer, Dr. Living- 
stone, turns up, old Wilmot may turn up too; but I have 
not much hope for either of them.’ 

“The above is an example of the roving, unsettled life 
so many men lead in the thinly-populated parts of South 
Africa.” 


Arcusisnor Kine's Lecruresnir (2 §S. ix. 
124.) —In looking over some back volumes of 
“N. & Q.,” I came upon ApHBa’s query on the 


But no one felt inclined to employ him | 
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I shall be happy if the above is of any use to 
Apnpa, and beg to express my obligations to 
him for the new and interesting information he 
has afforded me respecting my collateral ancestor, 
Archbishop King, through your columns and 
elsewhere. C. 8. K. 

St. Peter's Square. 

Sir Ricwarp Prrpravx (4 S. iii. 427.) —In 
reply to the inquiry of P. C., in reference to the 
question whether the Sir John Clifford, Knt, 
(whose daughter married Sir Roger Prideaux, 


| great-grandson of Sir Geoffrey), belonged to the 


Chudleigh family, there is ample evidence in the 
history of both families to attest the certainty of 
the alliance with the Chudleigh family. 

E. T. P. 


Roger Mortimer, first Earl of March, had the 


following issue:—1. Edmund Mortimer=Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Bartholomew Lord Badilemere, 


| Baron of Leeds, in Kent; and had issue one son, 


to give him what information on the subject I | 


ssess. Harris (Ware's Bishops, 1764) mentions 
that the archbishop “ purchased 49/. per annum, 
part of the estate of Sir John Eccles, at 10501, 
and settled it for the support of a lecturer in 
St. George’s Chapel, Dublin.” The archbisho 
does not allude to this endowment in his will, 
but his nephew and sole executor, the Rev. 
Robert Dougatt, Precentor of St. Patrick's, in 


his will, dated July 29, 1730, directs his executor, | 


the Rev. John Wynne, Prebendary of St. An- 
drew’s, to devote the lands, tenements, c., part 
of the estate of Sir John Eccles, deceased, pur- 
chased by his late uncle from H. M.’s Commis- 
sioners of Revenue, to “ such pious and charit- 
able or ecclesiastical uses”’ 
appoint by another writing; or, in case of no such 
writing, then to such uses as his executor knows 
would be agreeable to his late uncle’s and his 
own intentions. The lectureship was existing in 
1837, as in Lewis’s Topog. Dict. for Ireland, pub- 
lished in that year, St. George's Chapel, Lower 
Temple Street, is mentioned amongst the four 
episcopal places of worship in the parish of the 
same name, and its endowment is said to be paid 
out of two houses in Great Britain Street. It 
was then in the gift of A. Eccles, Esq. The 
Trish Church Commission Report, 1868, makes no 
mention whatever of this lectureship or its en- 
dowment. 

In some parts of Dublin house-property has 
gradually sunk so much in value as to make 
scarcely any return. I am not sufficiently ac- 
uainted with that city to be able to say whether 
this is the case with houses in Great Britain 
Street, but merely offer the suggestion as a pos- 
sible cause for the lectureship having been aban- 
doned. - 


as he (R. D.) should | 


> “al | Roger. 
above. I shall be happy, with your permission, | ...~ 


2. Roger Mortimer. 3. Geffrey Morti- 
mer, Lord of Cowich, &c. 4. John Mortimer, 
killed at Shrewsbury. The daughters were:— 
1. Katherine=Thos. Beauchamp, Karl of War- 
wick. 2. Joane=James Lord Audley, son of 
Nicholas Lord Audley, Baron of Helegh. 3. 
Agnes= Lawrence Hastings, Earl of Pembroke. 
4. Margaret = Thomas, son of Maurice Lord Bark- 
ley. 5. Maude = John, son and heir of John 
Chorlton, Baron of Powis, and Lord de la Pole. 
6. Blanche = Peter Lord Grandison. 7. Bea- 
trix = Edward Plantagenet, son and heir of Thos. 
Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk = secondly, Sir Thos. 
Brews. There is no Elizabeth mentioned. 

In the. Montacute family, Earls of Salisbury, 
there is no mention of a marriage with a Prideaux. 
D. C. E. 


South Bersted, Bognor. 


Tue Countess Guicciort anp Lorp Brron 
(4% 8. iii, 381.) —In reply to your correspondent 
EsTE requesting to be informed whether the work 
entitled Lord Byron jugé par les Témoins de sa 
Vie (or, as it is called in the English translation, 
My Recollections of Lord Byron), is the long ex- 
pected work of the Countess Guiccioli, I beg to 
state that the work was written by her, and that 
she approved of the translation by Mr. Jerning- 
ham. The original French work was published 
without her name, as she felt disinclined to appear 
before the world as an author; but it was well 
known to be her production, and when I ven 
tured to say that it would identify her still more 
with the greatest English poet of the age, she 
consented that her name should appear on the 
title-page of the English edition. 

RicwaBp BENTLEY. 

8, New Burlington Street. 


Dr. Henry Newman (4 S. iii. 458.)—The 


only account, I believe, that Dr. Newman has 
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iven of the “process by which he formed his | 


style,” is to be found in his Lectures and Essays 
on University Subjects (Longmans, 1859). In this 
yolume there occur various remarks on the form- 
ation of English and Latin style, in the course of 
which he refers to his own various efforts and 
aspirations at school and at college. He is said 
to attribute his English style more to the study 
of Cicero’s philosophical writings than to anything 
else, though he does not say so in the volume in 
question. A. B. 
Cyrrit will find an account of the manner in 
which Dr. Newman formed his Latin style in 
Lectures on University Subjects, iv. § 3, p. 166 
(London, 1859). D. J. K. 
Lapy BarsBaRA Firzroy, etc. (4% S., iii. 287, 
372.)—Lady Barbara Fitzroy, daughter of Bar- 
bara Villiers, by King Charles II., was born July 
16, 1672; she became a nun at Pontoise in Nor- 
mandy.* It was she whom the Due de Bouillon 
recommended as mother superior. Ihave not met 
with any record of her having become a Roman 
Catholic, nor of her death. Her name does not 
occur in her mother’s will, She probably had 
divested herself of her property—at all events no 
will was proved. I happen to have a three-quarter 
portrait of her (attributed to Lely), wearing the 
same string of pearls, necklace, and earrings as 
those in Sir Peter's grand whole-length picture of 


the duchess, noticed by Pepys in his Diary—Lady | 
Barbara Vitzroy, daughter of Charles Ist Duke of | 


Cleveland, and his second duchess (Anne, daughter 
of Sir William Pulteney), died, unmarried, January 
4, 1734. In her will, wherein she describes herself 
of Manchester, is the following : — 

“TI give to my mamma, the Duchess Dowager of Cleve- 
land, now married to Mr. Philip Southcote, 509/., for she 


wrote to me lately, which she has not done of twelve 


years before.” 

By a codicil this bequest was reduced to 5/. The 
will, with two codicils, was proved in 1735 by 
Mr. William Dawson, of Manchester, apothecary, 
who was sole executor and residuary legatee— 
hence the allusion on the brass plates in the choir 
of Manchester Cathedral. H. M. Vane. 

74, Eaton Place, 8.W. 

CarpInAL oF York (4 §, iii. 242, 366, 418, 
442.)\—I am much obliged to Mr. Bucxton for 
his explanation, but I am still unable to see how 
he has proved his point that the house of Stuart 
possessed a rightful title to be kings of France. I 
do not dispute his facts, but I differ very much 
from him as to the manner of regarding them and 
the conclusions to be drawn from them. That our 
sovereigns were rightfully Dukes of Normandy 
and Aquitaine, Counts of Poitou, Anjou, and 
Maine, | most fully concede; but all this did not 
make them kings of France. The one point neces- 





. Rapin’s History of England, ii. 740, 


sary to be possessed, to constitute even a de facto 
king, was the Isle of France. “ Paris is France,” 
in this sense above others; and in the Merovin- 
gian days, we find the one of the four monarchs, 
by consent, admitted to be King of France was 
always the King of Paris. In the second place, 
how the assumption for a few years of a de facto 
title only by Henry V. and VI. could entitle their 
successors to the same title de jure, it is beyond 
my power to perceive. The treaty of Troyes was 
altogether illegal, and a mere farce, Charles VI. 
having no power to create his son-in-law heir to 
the prejudice of his own sons, He was obliged to 
concede the title when the conqueror dictated 
terms sword in hand; but that assuredly did not 
make the title legal. A purely de facto title 
cannot be transmitted unless it be also main- 
tained. If our sovereigns had all their rights, I 
grant they would not leave the King of France 
much French territory ; but as singly and as abso- 
lutely as ever any monarch had been so, would 
they leave him King of France. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


CHURCHES DEDICATED TO St. ALBAN THE 
Martyr (4" §, iii. 172, 323, 418.) — The only 
authority I had for naming Kemerton under this 
heading was the Handbook of English Ecclesiology, 
p- 56, where is a reference to “ the old chancel of 
St. Alban, Kemerton.” W. D. Sweertrne. 

Peterborough. 


Pixry (4S, iii. 56, 417.)— 

“*No, sir, if a trifle stolen in the street is termed mere 
pickery,’ said Sir Robert Hazlewood.”— Guy Mannering, 
ch. xlii. 

The French picoreur, the English picaroon, are 
other forms of the same root. 

J. Wirxrns, B.C.L. 


Isaac Doristaus (4 S. iii. 287.) — Isaac 
Dorislaus was born at Delft in Holland, and 
became a doctor of civil law at Leyden, where he 
was bred. He came to England, and lived for 
some time in London; and, according to Claren- 
don, was 

“Received into Gresham College as a professor in one 
of those chairs which are endowed for public lectures in 
that society.” 

Granger says— 

“ He was a native of Holland, a scholar and a gentle- 
man, who came to England to prosecute his studies; he 
resided for a considerable time in the University of 
Oxford, where he obtained a degree as a doctor of laws, 
and became likewise a celebrated professor there.” 

Another account, for which there seems to be 
no authority, says— 

“ That he was appointed to read lectures on history at 
Cambridge, but was obliged to resign on account of his 
republican opinions, and afterwards became judge advo- 
cate in the king’s army, but left his majesty’s service for 





that of the parliament.” 
i 
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During the civil war he held the office of judge 


rocate i » BE essex’ 7, 6 giving the ho 
advocate in the Earl of Essex’s army In 1648 pat | A little way before they arrived at Wherwell 


an ordinance was sent up to the Lords, appointing 
him one of the judges of the Admiralty. Heassisted 


——e 


' 
get in for a few miles, to which her mother consented, 
e horse into the care of the postboy as they pro- 


he got out, and after very politely thanking them, mounted 
his horse and rode off across the Downs. After he was 


in drawing up the charges against Charles I., and | gone, the postboy told them that the gentleman was the 


in 1649 was sent ambassador to the Hague, where 
he was killed while at supper by some exiled 
royalists—the servants or dependants, it is said, of 
the Marquis of Montrose, amongst whom was 
“one Spottswood, a bishop’s son.” An account 
of his assassination is given in a letter from Sir 
Walter Strickland to the Council of State, dated 
Hague, May 13, 1649, which will be found in the 
second volume of Cary’s Memorials of the Great 
Civil War in England. (Colburn, 1842.) In 
Burton’s Cromwellian Diary (Colburn, 1828), 
. 489, a reference is given to Dr. Bate’s Elenchus 
(1676), p. 138, as giving some account of his 
embassy. The Parliament caused his body to be 
brought to England and interred in Westminster 
Abbey, whence it was exhumed at the Restora- 
tion, and afterwards buried in St. Margaret’s 
churchyard. See Clarendon’s History (1826 ed.), 
vol. vi. p. 297; Whitelock’s Memorials of English 
Affairs (1682), p. 387, and Granger’s Biog. Hist. 
(fifth ed. 1824), vol. iii. p. 30. R. M. 

Manchester. 

Bator Famity (4 §, ii. 382.) — As a mem- 
ber of the Société d’ Emulation of Abbeville, I beg 
to inform Mr. F. C. Wiixkryson that in the pub- 
lications issued by that body are several ably 


noted highway robber of those days, well known all over 
the southern and western counties by the name of 
Boulter.” 
Sam. Smaw. 

Andover, May 1. 

W. C. B. inquires after the Life of Boulter, the 
famous highwayman, and I have much pleasure 
in referring him for information to a little book 


| entitled The Highwaymen of Wiltshire, printed at 


Devizes, I think in the year 1857. It contains 
a rather long account of Boulter’s career, and is 
chiefly collected from two very rare tracts, dated 
1778, which bear the following titles :— 

1. “ The Life of Thomas Boulter, the noted Flying 
Highwayman, convicted at Winchester, July 31, 1778, 
Winton, printed by J. Wilkes, 1778. Price 1s.” 

2. “ The Trial of Thomas Boulter and James Caldwell, 
the two noted Flying Highwaymen, at the Castle, Win- 
chester, on Friday, July 31, 1778. Winton, printed by 


| J. Wilkes.” 
| I have not copied the full title-page of either 


written historical passages upon Ponthieu, with | 


rinted documents from the archives. 
r. W. not have an opportunity of referring to 
the volumes, I would look through the indexes of 
those I have and communicate with him. 
A. J. Dunxry. 


Consett: Inpian Corn (4™ S. iii. 404.) —I | 
| Co.) 


imagine the principal reason of the failure of Cob- 
bett’s Indian corn in this country was the insuffi- 
ciency of the summer heat to ripen the pods. 
We have often tried it in small patches in the 
garden in Worcestershire, but rarely with success. 
I have also several of Cobbett’s locust trees, which 
he fancied would supersede all other timber trees 
in England. They differ but slightly from the 
common acacia, and are of very little commercial 
value. Tuomas E, WINNINGTON. 


Bovtter (4" 8S. iii, 404.)—Last week a friend 

ave me the following communication. Seeing the 
Eidvunguene alluded toin “N. & Q.” I send it 
to you. He told me that Boulter was hung at 
Bristol. 

“When my mother was about twelve years old she 
went with her mother to Winchester to visit her friends, 
They returned home in a postchaise, When alittle way 
out of Winchester rain came on, when a gentlemanly- 


Should | 


} 


| description I have given. 


pamphlet, but conclude they may be easily disco- 
vered in the British Museum library from the 
The name of Boulter 
is very common in Wilts, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Poulshot, the highwayman’s birth- 
place ; and many traditions are still related of his 
proceedings which do not appear in the Life pub- 
lished 1778, but may be found in the fttle 
volume printed 1857. E, W. 
ANGLE (4" S. iii. 32, 94.)—In 1844, one Upton 
—he does not deign to give his Christian name— 
published a somewhat curious volume entitled 
Physioglyphics, (London, 8vo. Fisher, Son, and 
At the conclusion of that work (p. 214) the 


| author informs his readers that he is able “to 


give a practical way for trisecting any angle, or 
are of a circle, and of such a nature that any one 
may construct from it an instrument for the pur- 
pose.” He further offers, if encouraged by a reason- 
able list of subscribers, to publish, at half-a- 
crown a copy, a “ Practical Method for Trisecting 
an Angle, or Arc of a Circle.” He also invites 
any three gentlemen to form themselves into a 


| committee to investigate this method ; stipulating, 


looking man on horseback hailed the postboy, who | 


stopped. After a little conversation he opened the chaise | that if mathematicians “ give it up, Y 
| “publish the mathematical process, which shall 


door and very politely asked permission to be allowed to 


“* in justice to the subscribers, that they keep the 
process a secret till the publication takes place; 
and that they give an immediate certificate, to 
satisfy the public, of the efficacy of the method, if 
convinced of it on mathematical principles.” He 
further goes on to say, that though the method 
“ will have to be proved on mathematical princi- 
ples, it will not exactly develop the mathematical 
process by which he arrived at the solution ;” and 
’ he will then 
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= 
involve no assumption, nor in any respect deviate 
from the plain rules of Euclid.” This, he says in 
addition, will enable him “ to elucidate his views 
as to the existence of error,” and that he will 
subsequently “follow them up by a strict mathe- 
matical solution of the QUADRATURE OF THE 
cmcLE.” Whether these promises were ever 
performed I do not know. Mathematicians do 
not believe in these angle-trisecters and circle- 
squarers, for the same reason that Coleridge dis- 
believed in ghosts—they have seen or heard of 
too many of them. WIttram Bates, 


Birmingham. 


QvoTaTIons WANTED (4" §. iii. 263.)—The 
words quoted by Xt. are part of a fine song by 
Cushmann. The whole are :— 


“ Awake thou golden blush of morn, 
My lovely bride to greet, 
That she may soon the early dawn, 
In rosy mantle meet. 
Awake, awake, my lovely bride awake. 
“Ye early rose-buds of the spring, 
Go deck my fair one’s bower, 
That she may be, when she awakes, 
Herself in every flower. 
“ My trembling heart would this my lay 
Bear to her listening ear, 
Would say to her that every day 
She is to me more dear.”" 
ANON, 
The quotation (4* S. iii. 360) beginning “ Come 
forth out of thy royal chambers,” Xc. is from Mil- 
ton’s Animadversions upon the Remonstrants De- 
fence against Smectymnuus, (London, 1641,p. 39.) 
Your correspondent may be interested in seeing 
the exact form of the original. It is part of a 
passage in which the author, after treating his 
argument logically for some time, bursts out into 
asublime apostrophe or prayer to the Saviour, in 
which he speaks of the “ beamy walk” of Christ 
through the midst of his sanctuary, and fore- 
shadows the design of singing “ an elaborate Song 
to Generations.” The passage ends thus: — 
“Come forth out of thy royall chambers, O Prince of 
all the Kings of the earth! put on the visible roabes of 
thy imperiall Majesty; take up that unlimited scepter 
which thy Almighty Father hath bequeath’d thee; for 
now the voice of thy Bride calls thee, and all creatures 
sigh to bee renew’d.” 
J. PAYNE 
Kildare Gardens. 


, 


“Usnaa pea rvy” (4 §, iii. 288.)—I should 
be delighted could I gratify your correspondent 
0. O. with a version, in “ Chengey ny Mayrey 
Ellan Vannin” of the poem “ Ushag beg ruy ” = 
brown, or reddish, little bird, for then would 
“N. & Q.” become a literal exemplification of 
the Manks proverb, Ta ushag ayns laue chammah 
as jees sy thammag. 

It was your correspondent’s inquiry for the 
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| Manx words of “ Mylecraine ” that induced me to 


send those on the Manx Lhong-vree “ Ferish ”; 
and I share with him the opinion on the printed 
Manx literature ; for, wishing to purchase a work 
which I supposed every bookseller in the island 
would have in stock, I received the following 
written reply: “We have no Manx ——, and 
have not been able to procure one for you any- 
where in town.” 

With regard to the song “Mylecraine,” or 
“Molly Charrane,” I would suggest that O. O. 
get some “Manninagh” to recite it; and that 
the words be taken down in English equivalents, 
to be afterwards rendered into Manx proper. 
When travelling by coach, between Sencien and 
Ramsey, I heard the song sung by one of the 
assengers for the gratification of others, and had 

met with him on a subsequent occasion, I should 
have been disposed to obtain an oral version; for 
I learnt that it was the most popular song in the 
language, and he was one who was toiggal Gael- 
gagh, natively. J. BEALE. 

Spittlegate, Grantham. 

I have not seen this song about the “ little red- 
breast,” as I take it. A previous communication 
would inform O. O. where “ Mylecharaine,” as 
also “TIiliam Dhéne,” both Manx and English, 
are to be met with. My chief object in this is 
to say the Editor's note at foot is liable to mislead, 
being generally so very correct. The version 
given in Barrow’s Mona Melodies is not from the 
Manx words, but modern words adapted to the 
Manx air. Witi1am Harrison. 

Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 


Dovstr Nave (4 §S. iii. 382, 440.) — The 
peculiar arrangement to which I called attention 
occurs at Hannington church, co. Northants, not 
at Harrington. This correction is the more neces- 
sary, as there is a village of the latter name 
within a few miles. But I fear I did not describe 
the peculiarity with sufficient exactness. A nave 
and aisle of equal size is not a very uncommon 
feature. Occasionally the aisle has a chantry 
(sometimes the Lady-chapel) as large as the 
chancel itself; thus presenting the appearance of 
two complete stan joined to one another. 
But at Hannington the church does not consist 
merely of two naves joined, with a chancel to one 
of them: the nave is bisected by an arcade, but 
the chancel is in the same situation as if there 
were no arcade, and is not attached to either half 
of the nave, but to both together—and this is the 
feature that seems so noteworthy. A straight 
line, drawn from the east to the west window, 
would pass through the two pillars of the nave. 
The examples adduced by your correspondents do 
not seem to be instances of the exact peculiarity 
noted. But I have been informed by a private 
correspondent that at Caythorpe, co. Lincoln, the 
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arrangement is the same as at Hannington; and 
this is doubtless the other instance sought for, as 
I now find these two churches are named in a 


note to the Glossary of Architecture (5th edition, | 


p. 323) as being without aisles, but having a row 
of pillars and arches down the middle of the 
nave. 

The same gentleman tells me that at Chris- 
tianagram, Tinnevelli, the community desiring a 
plan for a church, found in some book a plan of 
Caythorpe, which they adopted, supposing it to 
be the usual construction. W. D. Sweetrne. 

Peterborough. 

The church of St. Paulinas, Crayford, Kent, 
answers the description of Mr. SwEETING. 

S. K. 

Heratpic (4" §. iii. 336, 396.)—1. The doubt- 
ful wiverns sans wings are probably seahorses, 
and the coat that of Tucker. On this supposition 
Iam compelled to explain away the tincture of 
the charges. 
I must give it up; but it occurs to me as possible 
that the diagonal lines may be the engraver’s way 
of representing the scaly body of the seahorse, 
although this would apply only to the lower half 
of the animal. With this reservation, the case 
in favour of Tucker becomes much stronger by 
the addition of the crest. In Fairbairn’s Crests 
of the Families, &c., are given the names of seven- 
teen families* (and some of these are a mere 
variation in spelling) who bear the crest of “a 
lion’s gamb (or paw) holding a battleaxe.” I 
have run through these names in Burke’s Encyc. 
of Her. and Berry’s Dict. of Her., and ascertained 
that none of these families, except Tucker, bears 


...achevron. . between three... To Tucker, 
then, I suggest that the coat belongs — Tucker, 
of Kent, thus blazoned by Burke:—Azure, a 


chevron between three seahorses, or. Crest. A 
lion’s gamb erased gules, holding a battleaxe, 
handle or, head argent. Jonn A. C. VINCENT. 


Two Curist1an Names (4S. iii. 380.) —With 
the censured names compare “Thomas Monk 
Gernon” (Rot. Ev. Mich. 4 Hen. IV.), and “John 
Dieson Robinson” (R. Pat. 19 Ric. I. Part 11.). 
I have not seen Miss Edwards’ story, and may 
therefore be writing under a false impression ; but 
if, in her “Geoffrey William de Benham” and | 
“ Alan Beauclerk de Benham,” she means the 
Benham for the name of a place, she is abundantly 
borne out by entries on the Rolls. I find there 
“John Brede de Hanaud, John Seymour de 
Hacche, Thomas Sakevill de Fally,” and many 
others. In one instance, ‘“‘ Henry Percy d’Athelles,” 
the last is strictly a family name. Henry Percy 
married Elizabeth, heiress of Athole. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


* To these should be added Tuckett 


If this be without doubt purpure, | 


| 
| 


| Gremanity (4 S. iii. 436.)—I believe that 
| the origin of the “gig respectability” classifies. 
tion is to be traced in the following dialogue: — 
“ Harry Dornton, A very different thing from either 
your father or grandfather. 
Goldfinch. Father—grandfather—shakebags, both, 
Harry Dornton. How ? 
Goldfinch. Father, a sugarbaker—grandfather, a slop- 
seller. I’m a gentleman—that’s your sort ! 
Harry Dornton, Ha! ha! and your father was only 
man of worth. : 
Goldfinch, Kept a gig! [with great contempt) knew 
nothing of life—never drove four.” 
The Road to Ruin (by J. Holcroft, first performed 
| 1792) Act II. Se. 1. 

The comedies of that period supplied the pnblic 
| with much of the then current slang; as, for 
instance, “That's your sort”; “Push on, keep 
moving”; “ What will Mrs. Grundy say?” &e, 

CHARLES Wrz. 

MINIATURE-PAINTER OF Batu (4" S. iii. 126.) 
The following list of portrait and miniature. 
ainters in Bath, in 1787, may probably assist 
| T. 8S. C. in identifying the artist of his family 
| picture : — ; 

William Hoare, portrait-painter in crayons and oil. 





James, portrait-painter in oil. 
—— Vaslet, miniature-painter. 
—— Danil, miniature-painter. 
—— Warren, painter in crayons and oil, 
Thomas Lawrence (afterwards Sir Thomas Lawrence), 
portrait-painter in crayons. - 
C. P. Russet. 


Bypanp (4" §S. iii. 427.)—There is no difficulty 
in this word: why Halliwell did not explain it, 
I cannot guess. It simply means abiding, i.e. 
never budging an inch. When Fitz-James said 
to Roderick Dhu — 

“ Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I,”— 


he approved himself to be bydand. Cf. Halliwell’s 





} 
| 
| —— Williams, portrait and landscape-painter in oil. 


quotation — 


“ And ye, Ser Gye, a thousande, 
Bolde men and wele bydande,”— 
where “ wele bydande”’ means well abiding, un- 
flinching. There is a passage in Langland’s Piers 
the Plowman which is very much to the point. 
Avarice is described as fighting on the side of 
Antichrist, and is represented as fighting without 
flinching as long as his bag of money holds out. 


| It runs thus: — 


“ ¢ Allas!’ quod Conscience, and cryde tho, ‘ wolde Crist, 
of his grace, 
That Coveitise were Cristene! that is so kene @ 
fightere, 
And boold and bidynge, while his bagge lasteth.’” 
Langland’s Piers the Plowman, ed. Wright, 


433. 


Some MSS. read abydynge in this passage. Our 


| word staunch expresses the sense of it tolerably 


well, The ending -and is northern. 
WALTER W, SKEAT. 
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This motto was that of the Marquis of Huntly 
before that title was conjoined with the dukedom 
of Gordon. Its meaning is “ abiding or lasting.”’ 
In Mr. C. H. Sharpe’s publication of Surgundo ; 
or, the Valiant Christian, a poem on George, first 
Marquis of Huntly, 1636 (4to, Edinburgh, 1837), 
there is a representation of a fine ring, with the 
motto “ Bydand ” engraved on it. T. G.S. 

Edinburgh. 


Suprosep Mapness (4* §. iii. 428.)—The tale 
inquired for by Psycnotocist is probably “ The 
Great Winglebury Duel” in Sketches by Boz. ‘ 

G. M. G. 


Cuoronocram (4% §S, iii. 404.)—In Albury 
church is a chronogram of the death, in 1646, of 
George Duncombe of Weston, the founder of the 
once wealthy and influential branch of the family 
in Surrey : — 

“ ResVrgent eX Isto pVLVere qVI IbI sepVLtI 

DorMIVnt. 
My body pawn'd to Death doth here remaine 
As surety for the soule’s return againe. 
Francis Grigs fecit.’ 


G. F. D. 


’ 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Shakspearian Genealogies, Part I.: Identification of the 
Dramatis Persone in Shakspeare’s Historical Plays 
from King John to Henry V11I.; Notes on Characters 
in Macbeth and Hamlet; Persons and Places belonging 
to Warwickshire alluded to in several Plays.— Part 11. : 
The Shakspeare and Arden Families, and their Connec- 
tions ; with Tables of Descent. Compiled by George 
Russell French. (Macmillan.) 


In the belief that a satisfactory identification of the 
illustrious and distinguished personages introduced by 
Shakespeare into his Historical Dramas, and a correct 
knowledge of their pedigree would be especially useful in 
reading those works “which in almost every instance 
derive a great part of their story from the conflicting 
claims of the chief persons to the rank and honours held 
by their ancestors,” Mr. French—who is already known 
as a genealogical writer by his Ancestry of Queen Victoria 





and Prince Albert, published in 1841, and his Royal | 


Descent of Nelson and Wellington, published in 1555— 
has busied himself in attempting to identify the Dramatis 
Persone of the Historical Plays. The MS. having been 
presented by him to the Editors of The Cambridge Shake- 
speare, has been printed uniformly with that work; and 
those who take an interest in such inquiries, and those 
who, by Mr. French’s researches, find themselves, how- 
ever remotely, connected with any of our great drama- 
tist’s heroes, will doubtless receive with much satisfaction 
these new illustrations of Shakspeare. Mr. French de- 
serves the credit of having found new ground on which 
to exercise his ingenuity and his claim to be added to 
the long list of Shakespearean commentators. 


Birmingham Free Library Catalogue of the Reference 
Department. By J. D. Mullins, 


The library of which this is a catalogue, opened only 


in October, 1866, now contains 22,500 volumes purchased | 
| keep a diary. 


under the penny rate levied under the Free Library Act ; 


and on examining this compact and most useful cata- 
logue, it is hard to decide to whom the higher credit 
should be given—to Birmingham for the formation of the 
library, or to Mr. Mullins for his excellent catalogue of it. 


Tracts ny M. C~Enac Moncaut.—We have received 
the three following tracts, to which some of our readers 
may be glad to have their attention called : — 

I. Les Jardins du Roman de la Rose comparés avec 
ceux des Romains et ceux du Moyen Age. 

II. Lettres sur les Celtes et les Germains: Les Chants 
Historiques Basques et les Inscriptions Vasconnes des 
Convene. 

Ill. Lettres a M. Paul Meyer, sur [ Auteur de la Chan- 
son de la Croisade Albigeoise, ete. 

They are published by Aubry of Paris. 


British ArRCH.£OLOGICAL Society or Rome.—The 
weekly lectures and excursions of this Society were con- 
tinued as long as there were any English or American 
people remaining in Rome to attend them. Mr. Parker 
concluded with an account of the most recent excava- 
tions up to the present time, and announced that they 
would not be continued during the summer for want of 
funds. The latest discovery is the remains of the Therme 
of Severus and Commodus, on the opposite side of the 
Via Appia to those of Antoninus (Caracalla), He an- 
nounced that the ‘Lecture on the Ancient Streets of 
Rome, and the Roads in the immediate neighbourhood,’ 
had been printed for the use of members, with an en- 
graving to show the nature of the foss-ways or hollow- 
ways. He also gave notice that the Society’s room, fitted 
up with the large collection of drawings and photographs, 
would remain open for a week, for the use of any of the 
Roman or German archzxologists who might like to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. The invitation was ac- 
cepted by a considerable number, including several per- 
sons of renown as archeologists or historians, and some 
of high rank, including at least one of the cardinals. 


Biocrarnicat Dictionary.— We learn that Mr. 
Laurence B. Phillips, F.R.A.S., of 12, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, author of the “Autographic Album,” &c., has 
been engaged for a lengthened period upon a concise 
Biographical Dictionary with bibliographical notes, which 
is likely to prove an important book of reference, as it is 
to contain about 100,000 names—a much larger number 
than is to be found in the most voluminous existing dic- 
tionaries ; and we believe he is working many rare and 
valuable sources, to make this work as complete as 
possible. 


Death—we regret to announce—has deprived us of one 
of the ripe scholars of opr day and age, the Rev. ALex- 
ANDER Dyce, who sank quietly to rest on the 15th inst., 
after a long and sad illness, at the age, we believe, of 
seventy-one. In Mr. Dyce’s works the line is drawn 
between the careless, haphazard editorship of the last 
generation, and the more scholar-like performance of the 
same work which is now common in our literature. He 
was among the first—if not the very first—who led the 
way to this great improvement; and his editions of 
Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, Middleton, Peele, 
Webster, Skelton, and others of our poets, the long line 
closing with his edition of Ford completed, during his last 
illness, will long remain monuments of his care and skill, 
his learning and industry. His intimate acquaintance 
with Sir Harris Nicolas, the Rev. John Mitford, the 
Kembles, and most of our living men of letters, must 
have made him the depository of much of the literary 
history of the present age. We trust it will not be 
allowed to pass away with him; he used, we believe, to 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particularsof Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent direct 
tothe gentlemen by whom they are required, whose pames and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


Ancaamonoon Cantina. Vol. I. 

Some Account or na Cavacn or Sr. Neors. 

Brurowr's Cavacars or East Connwact. 

— Crosses op West Conwwatt. 

Pantow's Hosprrat anv Panisa or Sr. Gites. 
Wanted by Mr. John Tuckett, 66, Great Russell Street, W.C. 





1786. 


Warracea’s fistony or Waatter. 
Lysows’ History or Deany-nine 
Lorr's Starronpsaias. With sheet of Arms omitted. 
Dinotw's Bratiormeca Spexcentana. 4 Vols. 
ives Atrnonriax. 2 Vols. 
Bratroonapaican Tour. 3 Vols. 
en's Banowerace. 3 Vols. 
maw's Seinrroaciecs Pacct. 
Lire or Cotowst Hanoen. 2 Voxs. 
Donrer's Prxts ro Poros Mrtancnory. 6 Vols. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookeeller. 15, Conduit: 3t reet, 
Bond Street. London, W. 


Aatices ta Correspondents. 


Geevenaas, | Peave ov Booxs ow Aat.—All Additions and Cor- 
r d be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
— ? 
M. E. 
peared in“ N.& 
8. Reemonn. ' 
It was Murillo's “ Conception of the Virgin," 
qeperame nt at Marshal Soult's sale in May, 1852. 
10. 


B. An ry of Gearge Herbert's poem on “ Hope,” ap- 
Q.” - 18, 333. 

The ve amount aiven for a picture was 24,6121. 
a purchased by the French 
*N. & Q.” 2nd 8. iii 


C. W. Baneuer. There is a long account of the Yarkley family in 
Barke" 's Landed Gentry, edit. 1863, p. 1717.—Leyburn is in the parish of 
Wensley, in the North Riding, co. York. 

C. A. W. On the origin of the saying, “ Apris moi le dé luge,” see 
“WN. & Q.” Ist S. fii. 299; 3rd S. ii. 228, 279.—On the derivation of Cullet, 
or broken glass, 2nd 8. i. 377, 419, 504, 

W.M. The lines ns the Bupparint tir Outed to Queen Elizabeth, 
have been discussed in N. & znd 8. v. 438; and 3rd 8. xii. 76.— 
David Cox, the , ow 2. artist, uw noticed in our tnd 8. iii. 46; 
viii, 136. 

w. Botfeld’'s Manners and Household Expenses in England was 
published in 1841 by the Roxburghe Club. 

8. The parish church of Yately, comes is dedicated to St. Peter. 

Basaxrast.—Errs's Cocoa ieanien ti t anv Comroatine.—The very 
agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a general 
favourite. The Civil Service Gazette remarks:—* The singular success 
which Mr. Epps attained by his homa@opathic «31 of cocoa has 
never been surpassed by any ae. a thorough know- 
ledge of the natural laws which rn the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful app! Getien of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately flavoured beverage which m: save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills." Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold by the Trade 
only in } th., § Ib., and | Ib. tin- — packets, labelled—Jamezs Errs & 
Co., H omaopathic Chemists, Lond 


“ Nores & pastel is recstere for transmission abroad. 


0 . BOOK- BUY ERS. =i T. JEFFERIES & 
SONS’ CATALOGUE (No. 42) of Bane and Cunious a 

(Black Letter, Early Printed Commentaries, Chronicles, Astrolog. 
Horm, Scarce Tracts, &c. ), many from the Library of the late MA 
QUIS of HASTINGS, including ane msive and curious collection 
of POETRY, chi fly from the Library of JOHN «: IBBS. 
which will be found :—Manipulus Curatorum, 
Metallica, 1657—Secrets de Alexis. 1557— Biblia Greeca, 3 vols. 12mo, 
1526. Biblia Espanola, 1569—Chap Books. 4 vols. 1: mo.—Constitutiones 
Ecclesia Anglia, 1504—Cronique de Comines, 1524— Books of Emblems 
—Frank's Weltbuch, 1554—Heures de Phris, 15'0—M3. Hore on Vel- 
lum, 1498—New Testament, 1550, &c. Forwarded post free for one 
stamp. 
° Canynge’s House, Redcliff Street, Bristol. 


A GREAT LUXURY TO ALL READING PERSONS, 
HE PATENT READING-EASEL for support- 


ing the Book may be applied to any Chair, Bed, or Sofa, and can be 
used with the body in any position: a simple mechanical movement 
enabling the position of the Book to be varied with perfect ease. Price 
50s. each and 2%. each. Carriage free to any Railway Station. Draw- 
ing and description upon application. 
E. P. NORTH, 6, Exeter Row, Birmingham. 


ROBBERIES. —CHUBB’S JEWEL 
Dressing Rooms give the greatest Security 
All sizes, with various fittings, from 7/. 


EWEL 
e SAFE* for Ladies’ 
from the attacks of Burglars. 
upwards. 
CHUBB & SON, Makers to the Queen, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


| THE NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOU 
NOTE PAPER. 
| Manufactured and sold only by 


} on 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
192, Fleet Street, corner of Chancery Lane, 
Maxvractunro expressly to meet an universally experienced 
ft. ¢. @ paper which shall in itself combine a pertectly smooth sy; 
| with total freedom from grease. The New Vettcm Wove Civ 
Parea will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, 
made from the best linen rags only, possessing great tenacity : 
| pe and presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill 
steel pen 
| Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. 


#e* The Public are cavrionzp against :rrations of this ine 
parable paper. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Ioner Flap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100_Super thick q 
TINTED LINED NOTE, & Home or Foreign Correspondence 
colours), 5 quires for |s. 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) retuced to 4s. 6d. per ream, 
6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. B 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, § 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, oes Albums, &¢., 
free. (Esrascismep 1841. 


Ne rR. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street 

has introduced an entirely new description of ARTI 

TH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures; they so 
terra ‘the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the 
by the closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This 
does not require the extraction of roots or any painful operation, 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rem 
dered sound and useful in mastication.—52, Fleet Street. 
*s* At Home from 10 till 5. 


LESS DENTISTRY. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL. 
(ESTABLISHED 1815.) 
NEW PAMPHLET, Price 3d. 
Free by Post Four Stamps. 
“ Messrs. Gabriel are particularly successful in their system yf © 


ficial Teeth, which they fix firmly in the mouth by means of an 
Gum without springs, painlessly, and without any operation.” —# 


“ Invaluable to clergymen, public orators, and invalids.” 
Yourt Jor 
Tooth from 5s.; Set from 4 to 20 guineas. 
London : 56, Harley Street, W. 
London : 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Liverpool : 134, Duke Street. 
Brighton : 38, North Street. 
ATTENDANCE DAILY. 


ea | 


PAIN 


Charges: 





THITE and SOUND TEETH.—JEWSBURY 


and BROWN'S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. establ 
best Preservative for the Teeth 


\ 


by Lied years’ experience, as the 

“The Original and only Genuine, is 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per pot. 
113, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER; 

And ity Agents throughout the Kingdom and Colonies. 


EMS. —A PRICED CATAL OGUE of GOLD 


‘ 
G RINGS, set with Antique and Modern Gems, some 
Poniatowski Collection, sent post-free by Ww. LINCOLN, Jun., 


New Oxford Street, London. 
i 











